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Legalise all drugs 



Stop and search: end police attacks on drug users 


C ustomers at Britain’s first canna¬ 
bis cafe, The Dutch Experience in 
Stockport, are reported to be ju¬ 
bilant at the announcement by home 
secretary David Blunkett that the gov¬ 
ernment intends to downgrade cannabis 
from class B to class C, making posses¬ 
sion for personal use a non-arrestable 
offence. 

However, they and the thousands of 
others welcoming the change should be 
warned against celebrating too soon. 
There is no certainty that this present 
step will be followed by others leading 
to full legalisation. Also, the change in 
the law is not immediate: Blunkett’s an¬ 
nouncement was of a proposal to intro¬ 
duce legislation into the next session of 
parliament. Until then, the police still have 
the power to arrest people for posses¬ 
sion. What is more, in an attempt to ap¬ 
pease the critics of his policy, Blunkett 
plans to increase the maximum penalty 
for supplying class C drugs from 10 to 
14 years. So, while The Dutch Experience 
customers can enjoy their smoke with¬ 
out fear of arrest, the cafe owner could 
be banged up for the best part of a dec¬ 
ade if he was ever to sell a joint. 

Such a compromise - making canna¬ 
bis legal to own but unobtainable from 
any legal or regulated source - exposes 
New Labour’s confusion and cowardice. 
The consumer will still have no guaran¬ 
tee of quality or purity. As with most 
drugs, health risks from cannabis are 
caused less by the substance itself than 
by the consequences of its illegality. One 
cannabis user told me: “Dealers include 
nutmeg, animal dung, henna, wax and 
more dangerous contaminants to bulk it 
out...people therefore smoke the stuff to 
kill the germs and damage their lungs 
rather than eating it as a cake.” Illegality 
- not only of marijuana, but of all drugs - 
also forces up prices way beyond value 
and is a major indirect cause of drug-re¬ 
lated crime. 

Even from the government's own per¬ 
spective the new policy makes no sense. 
It is sold to the public as a way of sepa¬ 
rating cannabis from so-called hard 
drugs. This is a modem myth. Evil push¬ 
ers sell cannabis to children and then get 
them hooked on heroin. The reality is that 
young people experiment. Usually they 
do so with their peers - who collectively 
encourage but also move on to a more 
balanced lifestyle. So, unlike Tommy 
Sheridan and the Scottish Socialist Party, 
we communists do not go along with the 
line that ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ dmgs should 
be regarded differently. 

Our view is that, so long as no one else 
is harmed, adults should be free to eat, 
drink, smoke or otherwise ingest what¬ 
ever substances they wish, without in¬ 
terference from the state. The libertarian 
wing of the bourgeoisie, including The 
Economist magazine, has advocated a 


similar position for years - although of 
course from a different standpoint. In 
contrast to Iain Duncan Smith’s clumsy 
attempt to attract the bigot vote by go¬ 
ing to Brixton, even shadow home sec¬ 
retary Oliver Letwin recognises that there 
are “serious arguments for legalising, li¬ 
censing and taxing cannabis”. Maybe 
Blunkett plans to take this step eventu¬ 
ally - it would provide a welcome new 
source of tax revenue after all. 

The public resignation of former 
dmgs tsar Keith Hellawell illustrates the 
chaos in the establishment as it at¬ 
tempts to formulate a workable policy. 
Harsh anti-drug laws are used to har¬ 
ass and control the population. But with 
so many people breaking the law 
against consuming cannabis - four mil¬ 
lion in Britain each year, according to the 
British Crime Survey - it is becoming 
untenable to maintain. Attempts to en¬ 
force laws which are widely disregarded 


reduce public respect for the law as a 
whole, and can lead people to question 
the whole system. 

Blunkett may justify his policy to his 
colleagues by talk of saving police time, 
reducing the prison population and de¬ 
creasing friction between the police and 
youth - especially black youth. But in 
reality pressure from below - however 
individualistic and uncoordinated - has 
forced him to act. John Dunford, general 
secretary of the Secondary Schools 
Association, said the move to liberalise 
cannabis laws “sent a mixed message to 
children”. In reality it is the people who 
have sent a clear message to the state, 
that they will simply ignore its interfer¬ 
ence in their use of recreational dmgs. 

The government has given ground on 
cannabis, but there is still a long way to 
go. Ecstasy (methylenedioxymetham¬ 
phetamine, or MDMA) is enjoyed by 
many hundreds of thousands of young 


people, but remains a class A drug, with 
both consumers and suppliers risking 
long prison sentences. The case of ec¬ 
stasy undermines the arguments, often 
put forward by opponents of dmg law 
reforms, that increased social disorder 
would follow. In his book E for Ecstasy 
(1994) Nicholas Saunders demonstrates 
that the sudden reduction in violence and 
hooliganism at football matches in the 
early 1990s was caused by young men 
switching from alcohol to ecstasy as 
their dmg of choice before matches. 

In calling for the consumption of dmgs 
to be legalised, we are not advocating 
irresponsible or anti-social behaviour. 
Social forces will encourage people to 
use dmgs sensibly, but those who put 
others at risk by working or driving while 
under the influence of alcohol, cannabis 
or other substances should still be pe¬ 
nalised. Most users of illegal dmgs cur¬ 
rently function perfectly well in the world 


of work and society. With legalisation 
dmg use will become even more social¬ 
ised for most people, as is the consump¬ 
tion of alcohol for all but a small minority. 
Alcohol is just as dangerous, when mis¬ 
used, as most class A dmgs, yet is, of 
course perfectly legal. 

The government plans to decrease 
harassment of cannabis users - not will¬ 
ingly, out of any rationality or generos¬ 
ity from the ruling class, but reluctantly, 
under pressure from below. This pressure 
must be sustained, and the Socialist Al¬ 
liance should take a lead in the campaign 
to abolish all laws restricting consump¬ 
tion of dmgs. We demand legalisation of 
all dmgs, free medical care and advice for 
addicts, unbiased education on the ef¬ 
fects and health risks of different sub¬ 
stances, and pure, reliable sources of 
supply for those who choose to consume 
them* 

Mary Godwin 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


AWL eccentricity 

In his otherwise useful review of John 
Rose’s Israel: the hijack state, Ian Do¬ 
novan takes the AWL to task for its “ec¬ 
centric campaign to portray the SWP and 
other leftists ... as outright anti-semites” 
('Weekly Worker July 4). Our “guilty-lib¬ 
eral conception’’, he goes on, holds that 
“the historical suffering of the jews ... 
dictates that the jews can never be guilty” 
of crimes comparable to Nazi genocide. 

Aside from what one feels is a rather 
desperate urge to distinguish the CPGB 
from the AWL on an issue where we are 
close co-thinkers, comrade Donovan is 
missing several points here. First, no¬ 
body is suggesting that “jews” are not 
capable of crimes: there is nothing about 
the jewish people’s suffering which in¬ 
oculates them against reactionary ac¬ 
tions. To compare even the worst crimes 
of ‘Zionism’ or the Israeli state with Nazi 
genocide, however - which is the com¬ 
parison at issue - is wrong both politically 
and as a meaningful comparison. Noth¬ 
ing Israel has ever done to the Palestin¬ 
ian people is remotely comparable to Nazi 
genocide. That doesn’t mean that what 
Israel has done is okay. It means that 
socialists should keep a sense of propor¬ 
tion. 

More than that, though, it is reason¬ 
able to ask why this comparison springs 
to the minds of ‘anti-Zionists’ so readily. 
Saddam Hussein’s Iraq, for instance, in 
its treatment of the Kurds, might reason¬ 
ably bear some comparison with the 
Nazis; but the comparison is rarely made. 
Israel is constantly compared to Nazis, 
Sharon to Hitler, and the treatment of the 
Palestinians to the holocaust. In part, no 
doubt, there is a lame (guilty-liberal) dis¬ 
appointment that a people who have 
suffered could then cause suffering to 
others. But there is also the inescapable 
conclusion that the actions of jews are 
more holocaust-like and Nazi than the 
actions of anyone else. 

This does not mean that the Socialist 
Workers Party or other leftists are “out¬ 
right anti-semites”, if by “outright” you 
mean conscious advocates of pogroms 
or neo-Hitlerite ideologues. Obviously 
not: if we thought this I think you’d find 
we would refuse to participate in the 
Socialist Alliance. But their demonologi¬ 
cal attitude to Israel and ‘Zionism’ makes 
them hostile to most jews, who are Zion¬ 
ists; and they take attitudes which 
amount to double standards when it 
comes to jews. 

For instance, in my local Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, one SWP teacher commented (and 
nobody seemed to object) that to com¬ 
bat the anti-semitism of his (muslim) stu¬ 
dents, he needed to show he was an 
anti-Zionist. This is an extraordinary 
notion. Our views on the Middle East 


Our Summer Offensive has ended. 
Comrades are to be congratulated on 
coming through this successful pe¬ 
riod of intensive fundraising, but don’t 
take your foot off the gas just now. In 
fact, comrades should now redouble 
their efforts to ensure that we reach 
the Weekly Worker’s monthly target 
of £450 - many seem to have forgot¬ 
ten their paper in recent weeks. 

After our disastrous start to July, 
this week has seen a slight upturn in 
our fortunes. This is in no small way 
due to the efforts of comrades TR 


have no bearing on fighting anti-semit- 
ism. Logically, this SWP member’s atti¬ 
tude implies that a Zionist jew has no right 
to ‘combat’ anti-semitism, or perhaps 
even deserves it. I don’t think he is an 
“outright” anti-semite; but I think his at¬ 
titude is truly, frighteningly terrible, and 
it is a matter of the general health of the 
left that such attitudes be opposed. 

If opposing such reactionary gibber¬ 
ish makes the AWL “eccentric", so be it. 
The CPGB is welcome to its efforts to 
seem more polite and conventional. 
Clive Bradley 
AWL 

AWL economism 

Gerry Byme, as a new member of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, seeks clari¬ 
fication on a number of questions (Let¬ 
ters, July 11). 

“... what do you mean when you call 
us ‘economists’?” asks Gerry. Explaining 
her understanding of economism as a 
term used by Lenin to “describe those 
who believed that the economic strug¬ 
gle would spontaneously evolve into 
political struggle, without the conscious 
intervention of revolutionaries”, Gerry 
asks: “Have I got it wrong?” Yes, unfor¬ 
tunately you have, comrade. 

Gerry not only misunderstands 
economism herself: she imputes a mis¬ 
understanding to us - that we mean by it 
“any intervention in the economic snug¬ 
gles of the working class”. She adds: “If 
we don’t even mean the same things 
when we use the same words, how are 
we going to talk to each other?’ Well, the 
CPGB have been attempting to clarify 
this question directly with AWL repre¬ 
sentatives and in the Weekly Worker for 
a very long tune. Whilst a new member 
might not be aware of this, others cer¬ 
tainly are, so why is it they persist in mis¬ 
understanding what we say? 

Our understanding of economism 
does indeed derive from Lenin, espe¬ 
cially as elaborated in great detail in 
What is to be done? Economism is sub¬ 
servience to spontaneity, a belittling of 
the conscious element of stmggle, of the 
role of revolutionary politics. Taking the 
line of least resistance, doing what is 
inunediately possible rather than what 
is necessary. In a nutshell, it is to aban¬ 
don the fight for democracy, which lies 
at the heart of revolutionary politics. It 
inevitably means subordination to bour¬ 
geois ideology. 

Economism does not apply solely to 
a limitation to economic or trade union 
struggles, but can equally apply to any 
arena of stmggle where activity tails the 
spontaneous movement, fails to priori¬ 
tise the fight for democracy and thereby 
constrains the political consciousness 
of workers within bourgeois limits. For 
Lenin revolutionaries “represent the 
working class, not in its relation to a 
given group of employers alone, but in 
its relation to all classes of modem so- 


(£30), JH (£25), AN (£20) and PR 
(£10). £85 this week leaves us with 
£125 garnered - still a long way from 
the comfort zone. So please send in 
your cheques or postal orders to the 
usual address. No matter how much 
or how little, it all counts and, of 
course, every contribution is 
welcome • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


ciety and to the state as an organised 
political force”. 

Lenin goes on to argue that we there¬ 
fore do not confine ourselves exclusively 
to the economic stmggle, nor do we al¬ 
low it to become the predominant part of 
our activities. Rather, we “must take up 
actively the political education of the 
working class and the development of its 
political consciousness”. He continues: 
“Agitation must be conducted with re¬ 
gard to every concrete example of... op¬ 
pression ... Inasmuch as this oppression 
affects the most diverse classes of soci¬ 
ety, inasmuch as it manifests itself in the 
most varied spheres of life and activity ... 
is it not self-evident that we shall not be 
fulfilling our task of developing the po¬ 
litical consciousness of workers if we do 
not undertake the organisation of the 
political exposure of the autocracy in all 
its aspects ?” (original emphasis). That is, 
we train the working class to become a 
ruling class of a new type. One that, on 
the basis of extreme revolutionary de¬ 
mocracy, lays the foundations for a class¬ 
less society. 

The differences I detect within the 
AWL are between very narrow, consist¬ 
ent economists, who rejoice in their ‘ori¬ 
entation to the working class’ and have 
a dismissive sect attitude to the Socialist 
Alliance, and better, but inconsistent 
economists, who waver between a for¬ 
mal acknowledgement of political tasks 
and their actual concrete application. 

A good worker knows the value of 
having the right tools for the job. It is pre¬ 
cisely in order to carry out effectively any 
and all of the tasks that confront us that 
we need a party. The building of a party 
is the concrete task for revolutionaries. It 
is the very essence of a correct working 
class orientation and all other tasks flow 
from and into this essential task. 

Currently the concrete manifestation 
of this stmggle for a party is within the 
Socialist Alliance. Comrades who dis¬ 
miss this much harder task for the easier 
line of least resistance, of accommoda¬ 
tion to trade union politics, of the self- 
congratulation of ‘real’ class stmggle - 
those comrades, have just lost the plot. 
Their efforts at best lend the economic 
stmggle a political coloration - and then 
only in a very partial, limited and fragmen¬ 
tary manner. 

So when I hear the AWL, and others, 
contrast their ‘orientation to the working 
class' with our supposed dismissive at¬ 
titude, I just have to smile. No left group 
has anything to boast about - most left 
union activists couldn’t hold a candle to 
the average shop steward of the 60s and 
70s, even in the most mundane of practi¬ 
cal tasks. 

There is nothing wrong in principle 
with “long-term, patient work in the un¬ 
ions and working class communities, to 
build an organic base”. However, should 
the AWL (or the CPGB) with its scarce 
resources prioritise this necessarily frag¬ 
mentary intervention over the building 
of an organisation that could do it much 
more effectively? This is not to counter¬ 
pose one against the other - but to pri¬ 
oritise getting the right tools for the job: 
ie, a party. Further, building a base 
amongst the class should not be done 
by accommodating to what is, but on the 
basis of fighting for what could be. 

The party project and building a work¬ 
ing class base would be immeasurably 
strengthened if we had a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance paper. 

Alan Stevens 
Greenwich 

USec-SWP axis 

The correspondence between the Social¬ 
ist Party/Committee for a Workers’ Inter¬ 
national and the European anti-capitalist 
left is extremely revealing ( Weekly Worker 
July 4). hr my opinion the SP should have 
been invited. 

Judy Beishon for the SP executive 
committee raises some very valid points 
in questioning the exclusion. However, 


comrade Francois Vercammen of the 
United Secretariat of the Fourth Interna¬ 
tional is far from convincing in his reply. 
The gist of his response is that because 
die SP isn’t in the Socialist Alliance then 
it can’t be involved in the Anti-Capital¬ 
ist Left - it must be sectarian. Using this 
quite ridiculous reasoning, should Ver- 
cammen’s own organisation - the USFI 
flagship, the Ligue Communiste Revolu- 
tionnaire - not be invited because it didn’t 
come to an agreement with Lutte Ouvri- 
ere? 

I’m glad Vercammen mentions the Bel¬ 
gium conference. This of course hap¬ 
pened at the same time as die Brussels 
anti-capitalist protest. A demonstration 
where the CWI and its youdi group. In¬ 
ternational Socialist Resistance, had the 
biggest contingent of around 1,000 (yes, 
bigger than the Cliffite International So¬ 
cialist Tendency, and much bigger then 
the Mandelite USec), with comrades 
from many countries, including from 
outside Europe. It was also the most mili¬ 
tant and youthful. This, however, is an 
irrelevance for the USec/SWP axis who 
now dominate these ‘unity’ discussions. 

Perhaps Ted Grant was right - those 
who scream the loudest for unity are of¬ 
ten the biggest sectarians. 

Peter Dennis 
email 

SWP crisis? 

Your reporter at Marxism 2002 noted that 
1,000 people attended. This is down from 
6,000 two years ago. Is it time the left 
started talking about a big crisis in the 
SWP? 

Patrick Donald 

email 

Scargill tragedy 

Dave Douglass’s article, ‘End of an era’, 
was extremely informative and interest¬ 
ing ( Weekly Worker July 11). 

I never really kept up with what hap¬ 
pened in the National Union of Mine- 
workers after the strike, though I 
suspected that Arthur Scargill had lost 
the plot, as it were. I knew Mike Pattin- 
son (the son of Terry, the author of the 
original Mirror article on Scargill). He was 
a good socialist and found it difficult to 
defend Scargill and I found it difficult to 
press him! 

I know that Arthur used a block vote 
of 3,000 votes from the East Lancashire 
miners (who apparently affiliated though 
there are no longer mines in the area) to 
outvote the rest of the Socialist Labour 
Paity at one of their annual conferences! 

It is a great tragedy that someone with 
Arthur Scargill’s record has retreated into 
bureaucratic manipulation and some 
shady financial manipulation to boot. 
TonyGreenstein 
email 

Engerland 

I have been intrigued by the recent de¬ 
bate over support for the England team, 
and whether this constitutes a breach of 
class loyalty and integrity, sparked off by 
the interview with the wonderful John 
Reid ( Weekly Worker June 27). 

Although the actions of a fraction of 
England supporters over the past 25 
years has been more than suspect, I can¬ 
not but wonder if any of the ‘anyone but 
England’ crowd have ever had any con¬ 
tact with (a) England supporters, (b) foot¬ 
ball and (c) the working class. 

Are all the merry folk in your local high 
street sporting replica England shirts 
gun-runners for paramilitary loyalist or¬ 
ganisations? Are the purchasers of 
Owen/Beckham merchandise one step 
away from BNP membership? Indeed 
should we be considering hit squads 
against this impending rightwing horde? 

I can recount dozens of England sup¬ 
porters (home and away) who, whilst 
suspect on their choice of financial ex¬ 
penditure, make up the cream of their 


class in terms of outlook and politics. 

Similarly, whilst not wishing to ignore 
the work done by marginal fascist or¬ 
ganisations amongst football support¬ 
ers, in the 1980s especially, it cannot be 
said enough times that the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of football supporters saw 
these scum as “the band of the hand”, 
as someone once put it to me. 

The growth of the fanzine movement 
also, which continues to represent a more 
genuine voice of fans, certainly has had 
more impact and more effect on combat¬ 
ing racism in football from a ‘ sort of’ class 
perspective and contained more influ¬ 
ence than the fascists ever could. Cer¬ 
tainly, despite my legendary, 
charm-driven paper-selling techniques, 
my sales of Militant never matched the 
easy pickings of The Donkey’s Tale (the 
less glamorous Gillingham fanzine). 

I always support England at football 
and cricket, though I would draw the line 
at polo and line dancing. Today’s money- 
orientated football though ... naali, don’t 
do it these days - too many toffs! 
Lawrie Coombs 
Teesside 

Kiwi punter 

Maurice Bernal’s front page is a good, 
concise article (Weekly Worker July 4). I 
try hal'd to understand finance capital in 
the modem context and we punters out 
there welcome a good, sober assess¬ 
ment. Mr Bernal should write an ABC 
series to educate us reds who are at sea 
with different articles on finance capital 
which often don’t bear out in reality. 

I’m a Scottish immigrant of 28 years 
standing. We’re facing an election here 
between the Greens and a facsimile Blair- 
ite Labour government - the ‘Tory’ Na¬ 
tional Party is doomed. It followed 
Thatcherite ideas, introduced by the pre¬ 
vious David Lange government, which 
was Labour. The worry for Labour, ex¬ 
pected to cruise in, is how much the 
Greens obtain of the vote under the 
mixed member proportional voting sys¬ 
tem. MMP means you can split your 
vote. I will for instance vote Labour for 
my candidate and Alliance with my sec¬ 
ond vote. A person who does not get 
elected may be returned on second votes 
cast. 

Michael Fay 

New Zealand 

Democracy 

I have just read ‘Extreme democracy and 
the limits of capital’ ( Weekly Worker April 

4). 

I completely agree. There can be no 
justice within society at all, never mind 
socialism or communism, without de¬ 
mocracy. Even the transparent hypocrisy 
of Britain’s ‘democracy’ is better than no 
democracy at all. 

I believe that if a communist is not a 
democrat, he is not a communist. 

Daniel Randall 

email 

CPGB agents 

Peter Hennessy’s recent book. The se¬ 
cret state, quotes a former MI5 officer as 
claiming that, by the time the old CPGB 
turned itself into Democratic Left in 1991, 
‘The security service had been virtually 
running the Communist Party of Great 
Britain at the end and bemoaned how 
much the pensions of former agents 
within the CPGB were absorbing from 
current budgets!” (p22). 

None of this will be much of a surprise 
to those who witnessed at close hand the 
party going into self-destruct in those 
final decades. My only real difficulty is 
trying to work out which of the various 
Eurocommunist leaders and other as¬ 
sorted factionalists and disrupters in and 
around the CPGB during the 1980s 
weren’t actually police officers or spies! 
Andrew Northall 
Kettering 


Fighting fund 

It all counts 
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Active boycott 
campaign victory 


A n early and important victory has been 
won for the active boycott position in 
the debate within the Socialist Alliance 
on the forthcoming euro referendum. 

South Manchester Socialist Alliance, a 
stronghold of the alliance’s largest affiliated 
organisation, the Socialist Workers Party, will 
submit the following motion for the agenda 
of the SA’s special national conference, to be 
held on October 12: 

“We are for a boycott of the referendum on 
the euro because it does not give any real 
choice for ordinary people. On one side it is 
inevitably giving support for the European 
monopolies and on the other a ‘no’ vote im¬ 
plies support for the stanis quo and Britain’s 
subservient role to the United States of 
America. 

"However, the referendum on the euro pro¬ 
vides the Socialist Alliance with 
an opportunity to build links with socialists 
across Europe and to make the case for a so¬ 
cialist Europe, but only if we carve out a dis¬ 
tinctive campaign and avoid the pitfalls of 
shadowing either of the mainstream cam¬ 
paigns. The real referendum should be on the 
policies of privatisation and destruction of the 
welfare state. Thatcher and Tony Blair be¬ 
tween them have transformed Britain into a 
beacon for free marketeers and advocates of 
anti-trade union laws the world over. Whether 
Blair (and Bush, the puppet master) decide to 
carry forward their policies in Europe or not, 
we are not being given a choice on these 
policies. 

"On the question of the euro, it has already 
been launched and 12 nations are part of it. 
Few on the left in the euro-zone are calling for 
withdrawal. A British ‘no’ vote 
will not scupper the euro or undermine a 
‘bosses’ Europe’. but a ‘no’ vote will mark the 
start of a process that is likely to see Britain 
detach itself from the EU and become even 
more a US client. 

"Yet the ‘yes’ campaign will provide a plat¬ 
form for New Labour and big business to dis¬ 
cuss how Europe should learn from Britain’s 
‘flexible’ labour markets and privatised indus¬ 
tries. Far better for the Socialist Alliance to 
boycott the anti-working class policies of both 
campaigns and develop an exciting campaign 


that advocates a ‘social Europe’ with a posi¬ 
tive, humanitarian and egalitarian outlook to 
the rest of the world, and especially the third 
world. 

“Lastly, it may well be that by the time of 
the Socialist Alliance conference in October 
the Americans and British will have embarked 
on the next phase of their war by bombing Iraq. 
Most of Europe will be against this and this 
will be the priority issue of the time. 

“The Socialist Alliance reaffirms its current 
policy on Europe and the euro as set out in 
our 2001 general election manifesto People 
before profit - ie: 

• For workers’ and socialist unity across Eu¬ 
rope. 

• For a democratic and federal Europe based 
on solidarity and cooperation. 

• Against the Europe of the bosses, the un¬ 
elected European Central Bank, and the crea¬ 
tion of ‘fortress Europe’ as a bastion of racism 
and exploitation. 

• Against British nationalism and the re-rais- 
ing of barriers between nations in Europe. 

• No to the monetarist criteria for European 
monetary union - we neither advocate the 
euro nor defend the pound. 

“In the context of the forthcoming referen¬ 
dum on UK entry to the single currency, the 
Socialist Alliance will organise upon this ba¬ 
sis and for an independent working class po¬ 
sition. We should neither ally with the pro-euro 
wing nor the pro-pound wing of the British 
ruhng class. We will aim to organise the larg¬ 
est working class and labour movement ac¬ 
tive boycott of the referendum possible. 
Through the methods of spoiling 
ballot papers, public meetings, demonstra¬ 
tions and the most militant methods objective 
conditions allow, the Socialist Alliance should 
campaign for this independent working class 
position.” 

The successful resolution is a composite 
of two active boycott motions which were 
submitted to the meeting - one by the CPGB 
and the Alliance for Workers' Liberty and the 
other by two ex-Socialist Labour Party com¬ 
rades, who have recently joined the SA. In a 
straight contest against the model motion for 
a ‘no to the euro’ position, proposed by the 
SWP (see Weekly Worker June 13), it was car¬ 


ried by a convincing margin of 17 votes to 10. 

All I spoke to afterwards agreed that it had 
been a high-quality of debate - one and a half 
hours in length - which had been well prepared 
for by the preceding issue of Left Turn , the 
Greater Manchester and East Lancashire SA 
bulletin, which carried statements from pro¬ 
ponents of the ‘yes’, ‘no’ and active boycott 
positions. The attendance, at 30, was 25% 
better than the previous best attendance this 
year - and this during the week of the SWP’s 
‘Marxism2002’ summer school. Six new mem¬ 
bers were signed up on the night. This is 
strong evidence that SA members do want 
discussion and the development of SA posi¬ 
tions on issues of high politics. 

The European theme of the meeting was 
maintained with a contribution from Maria- 
Angela Luciano, a member of the Italian com¬ 
munist party. Rifondazione Comunista, which 
is in the process of establishing a Manches¬ 
ter branch. Comrade Luciano described the 
state of the class struggle in Italy, which has 
recently been manifested in a three-million- 
strong demonstration in Rome and a 24-hour 
general strike, involving 10 million workers. 
Both actions were focused on opposition to 
the attacks by the Berlusconi government on 
workers’ rights and, in particular, on the right 
to reinstatement of workers who win unfair 
dismissal claims. 

Italy has three main trade union federations 
and, whilst the two rightwing groupings have 
entered into a compromise agreement with the 
government, the left federation. CGIL, is con¬ 
tinuing the fight to extend protection to small 
workplaces with less than 15 employees, 
which are excluded from the present law. 
Rifondazione Comunista has entered into 
talks with the CGIL on the furtherance of this 
campaign. 

The comrade went on to talk about the 
plans for a major three-day demonstration in 
Genoa on July 19-21, the anniversary of last 
year’s protests at the G8 capitalist economic 
summit, to demand a public inquiry into the 
killing by police of Carlo Giuliani and prepara¬ 
tions for the European Social Forum in Flor¬ 
ence in November, for which an aircraft will 
be chartered from Manchester • 

John Pearson 
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Speakers this year include: 

Marco Berlinguer Rifondazione Comunista 
Hillel Ticktin editor Critique 
Jack Conrad CPGB 
Lutte Ouvriere 
Bob Pitt editor What Next? 

Liz Davies chair Socialist Alliance 
Marcus Strom SA nominating officer 
Matt Wrack Socialist Alliance and FBU 
Al Richardson editor Revolutionary History 
Mark Serwotka general secretary elect PCSU 
Sean Matgamna Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
Lee Rock regional London organiser PCSU and CPGB 
Mejdi Kia Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran 
Alan Thornett ISG and many more 

All the certainties of the late 20th century appear to have vanished. The Soviet Union and voting Labour, the workers’ 
political revolution against Stalinism, linear social progress and the impossibility of European unity under capital¬ 
ism. Certainly has given way to uncertanity and complexity - political islam, the anti-capitalist movement, Le Pen and 
the Socialist Alliance. How should revolutionaries assess this situation? How can we overcome obselete divisions? 
Debate these and other issues with an exceptional range of diverse speakers from Britain, Europe and Asia. 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday July 21, 5pm - ‘History of Labourism - the General Strike’, 
using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study 
guide. 

Sunday July 28,5pm - ‘Civil society and the politics of identity’, 
using Ellen Meiksins Wood’s Democracy against capitalism 
as a study guide. 

London Labour 

Third socialist conference - ‘After New Labour’. Saturday July 
20,10am-4pm, TUC Congress House, Great Russell Street, Lon¬ 
don WC1. Speakers include MPs Diane Abbott, Jeremy Corbyn, 
John Cryer, Neil Gerrard and John McDonnell; Barry Camfield 
(TGWU), Bob Crow (RMT), John Edmonds (GMB), Billy 
Hayes (CWU), Dave Prentis (Unison) and Mick Rix (Aslef); 
mayor of London Ken Livingstone; Tony Benn and others. 

The bogus woman 

A searing depiction of the plight of an asylum-seeker, written 
by Kate Adshed and directed by Lisa Goldman. Another chance 
to hear the radio version of this award-winning play: BBC Ra¬ 
dio 3, Sunday July 21, 9pm. 

Anti-war films 

Not in my name and Jeremy Hardy in Bethlehem - film show¬ 
ing, introduced by Jeremy Hardy and Lindsey German of the 
Stop the War Coalition, followed by discussion. Wednesday 
July 24, 8pm, Rivoli Ballrooms, Brockley, South East London 
(opposite Crofton Park station). 

Tickets, including membership of Stop The War Club (in ad¬ 
vance only): £3/£1.50, from Beatrice (07984 758910). 

Palestinian rights 

Protest on the steps of St Martin’s in the Fields, Trafalgar Square, 
every Wednesday, from 5.30pm to 6.30pm. 

Immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied terri¬ 
tories. For an independent Palestinian state with the same rights 
as Israel. For the right of both peoples to live in peace in their 
own territories. Condemn Israeli state terrorism, and islamic ter¬ 
rorism against Israeli civilians. 

Organised by Justice for the Palestinians. Supported by Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty, Communist Party of Great Britain, 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq, International Federation of 
Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist Party of Iran, International 
Federation of Iranian Refugees, International Campaign for a 
Referendum for Kurdistan. 

Remember Larkin 

March and rally against fascism - 5th annual James Larkin com¬ 
memoration, Saturday September 7. Assemble 12 noon. Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool. 

New Labour, stop the war 

National demonstration, Saturday September 28, London, end¬ 
ing in Trafalgar Square. On the eve of the Labour Party confer¬ 
ence stop Bush and Blair’s war. Against any attack on Iraq. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition. Supported by CND. 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

Third issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance out now. 
£6 for 12 issues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 
3WW. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

• artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and 
the struggle for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgl20@hotmail.com 


CPGB CONTACTS 



main office: 

office@cpgb.org.uk 

weekly worker: 

weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk 

Cambridgeshire: 

cambs@cpgb.org.uk 

Hertfordshire: 

herts@cpgb.org.uk 

london,hackney: 

hackney@cpgb.org.uk 

london, brent: 

brent@cpgb.org.uk 


manchester: 

manchester@cpgb.org.uk 

northeast: 

northeast@cpgb.org.uk 

nottinghamshire: 

notts@cpgb.org.uk 

Scotland: 

scotland@cpgb.org.uk 

surrey: 

surrey@cpgb.org.uk 

wales: 

wales@cpgb.org.uk 


full week (incl. self-catering accomodation): £120/£80 unemployed and students 

first weekend (incl. one night’s accomodation): £30/£25 one day (sessions only): £10/£7 

Deposit: Send a cheque for £40 to the CPGB address to secure your place 


one session: £5/£3 


www.cpgb.org.uk/action 
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LEFT SCHOOLS 

AWL divisions clear 


T he Alliance for Workers’ Liberty’s 
annual weekend school. Ideas for 
Freedom, held over the weekend 
of July 13-14 in north London, was a 
successful event. Some 170 people at¬ 
tended over the two days. A good turn¬ 
out, although down on the 300-plus the 
organisation use to pull to comparable 
events in the early 1990s, according to 
leading AWLer Mark Osbom. 

An interesting timetable of 22 meet¬ 
ings was featured, ranging from open¬ 
ings on the situation in Italy with 
Rifondazione Comunista, through Clive 
Bradley’s discussion of Buffy the vam¬ 
pire-slayer and fantasy TV, to a thought- 
provoking session on anti-social 
behaviour in working class estates with 
Janine Booth. 

The event also featured debates on 
some key areas of controversy on the 
left - the fight against fascism in Britain 
and France, the rise of a new left in the 
unions and its relationship to Labour 
and - crucially - the future prospects of 
the Socialist Alliance. 

All the meetings were conducted 
openly and there was willingness to fa¬ 
cilitate the expression of critical views. 
In some sessions, this meant an indi¬ 
vidual dissenter being given extra time 
to defend their position, or to come back 
on the numerous interventions against 
them. This is healthy and in line with our 
practice. Indeed, we should take it as an 
important joint challenge to make it an 
aspect of the left’s general culture. 

Communist Party members took part 
in the event over the two days and gen¬ 
erally received a friendly, if a little wary, 
response. The degree of distance 
seemed to be inversely proportionate to 
age and time spent in the group. After 
some silly initial misconceptions had 
been corrected, discussions with 
younger comrades tended to be more 
fruitful, comradely and open. Some of 
the exchanges with longer-term cadre 
were quite sterile and - unfortunately - 
seemed to indicate that they were the 


primary source of many of the mistaken 
ideas about our organisation. 

This was illustrated quite beautifully 
in the debate on ‘Where is the Socialist 
Alliance going?’ with Alison Brown 
(AWL), Marcus Strom (CPGB) and Will 
McMahon (SA independent). 

Comrade Brown set out an essentially 
localist perspective, with heavy empha¬ 
sis on “making local alliances work” be¬ 
tween elections, the production of local 
newsletters and so on. As comrade 
Strom pointed out, while this sort of 
work is valuable, it will not save the 
project. He recalled that it had been po¬ 
litical initiative from the top that had 
made the alliance real in the first place, 
had pushed it towards all of its really 
ambitious electoral interventions and 
had accounted for its impact in the un¬ 
ions on the political fund, etc. 

However, the meeting really sparked 
up after an intervention from a leading 
AWLer, comrade Jill Mountford. 

She took strong exception to com¬ 
rade Strom’s mildly expressed evalua¬ 
tion of the political balance in the AWL 
over the SA. He had suggested that 
there was a political difference over the 
project, with one trend expressing a 
degree of hostility, while the minority 
was much more positive - an idea we 
have floated previously in these pages, 
identifying comrades Mountford and 
Osbom with the ‘anti’ wing. He called 
on all AWLers present to join the SA, 
to make it a focus for all their work and 
to stop treating the initiative as ‘just 
another’ arena of intervention, along¬ 
side student work, the trade unions, or 
anti-capitalism. This, he suggested, was 
to replicate the fractured sectarian 
method of the Socialist Workers Party. 

Comrade Mountford launched an en¬ 
ergetic attack on the CPGB and the 
Weekly Worker - a paper she wouldn’t 
sell “if it was the last left newspaper on 
earth”. This rag was full of “gossip”. 
“Now, I quite like gossip - I’m a woman,” 
she told us. But not in what purports to 


be a political newspaper. While the 
Weekly Worker featured this sort of 
nonsense every week, there was no 
chance for a jointly sponsored, unoffi¬ 
cial SA publication, an initiative com¬ 
rade Strom had identified as of central 
importance. Boringly familiar charges 
that we abstain from trade union work 
and from campaigning activity in gen¬ 
eral were then trotted out once again. 

‘That was a little harsh,” commented 
one leading Nottingham comrade to me 
after Jill had sat down. ‘Harsh’ is not 
quite the right word. Although I found 
it intensely annoying, comrade 
Mountford’s intervention had the merit 
of illustrating the divisions between us 
and in her own organisation very viv¬ 
idly. It was an admirably clear, succinctly 
expressed contribution of almost chemi¬ 
cally pure sectarianism. 

Clearly, when the Weekly Worker ten¬ 
tatively identified an anti-SA trend in¬ 
volving comrades Mountford and 
Osborn, we were correct. Both comrades 
appear quite indignant about the char¬ 
acterisation and were at pains to chal¬ 
lenge our comrades about it from the 
very first day of then' school - ironically, 
both confirming the veracity of the ob¬ 
servation nearly every time they 
opened their mouths. I had not been in 
the school 10 minutes before connade 
Osbom had cornered me for an illumi¬ 
nating ‘chat’ on the subject. 

Highlights of this exchange were 
Mark’s characterisation of a leading 
SWPer prominent in the SA as a “sec¬ 
tarian pig” today, a “sectarian pig” 
throughout his political career and -1 pre¬ 
sume - a “sectarian pig" until the day he 
leaves us for the land of the dead. He re¬ 
cited a litany of SWP crimes against the 
workers’ movement domestically and in¬ 
ternationally over the decades and 
topped it all off with a characterisation of 
the SA as nothing more than a cynical 
“SWP electoral front”. 

In conversation after her spiky inter¬ 
vention, comrade Mountford also 


agreed with me that she was markedly 
“cooler” than other AWL comrades on 
the alliance. In other words, we were es¬ 
sentially correct in identifying these two 
with an anti-SA trend. Is this “gossip” 
then? 

As I understand the term, ‘gossip’ in 
its benign form is idle or casual chatter; 
in its more unpleasant manifestation, 
malicious and unfounded rumour-mon- 
gering about people. Now, quite how a 
correct characterisation of the political 
positions of individual leaders of impor¬ 
tant revolutionary groups on key ques¬ 
tions facing the movement is meant to 
constitute ‘gossip’I am really not sure. 
Nor, I suspect, are the people who throw 
this charge at us. 

This was illustrated in an entertain¬ 
ing piece of political farce towards the 
end of the session on the SA. Summing 
up, comrade Strom offered Jill £100 for 
the coffers of the AWL if she could iden¬ 
tify a single piece of gossip in that 
week’s issue of the Weekly Worker (July 
4). Comrade Mountford promptly 
marched to the front of the hall, 
snatched up a copy from the front table 
and stalked back to her seat to oblige 
us, to the cheers of her AWL comrades. 

Only the punch line never came. She 
spent the rest of the session with her 
head buried in its pages looking with in¬ 
creasing desperation for an example. 
She could not find one; comrade 
Strom’s money stayed in his pocket. 
“OK, this issue is better than most - but 
every other week ...,” she lamely told 
me after the meeting. 

Clearly, there is contradiction ticking 
away inside the AWL. This organisa¬ 
tion does have a relatively healthy 
democratic culture. Yet this is combined 
with - at its worst - a form of sect insu¬ 
larity that can smack of the SWP on a 
bad day. I have parodied this in the past 
as an attitude that says, ‘We in the 
AWL have a healthy, open, non-sectar¬ 
ian and democratic culture in compari¬ 
son with most of the left - so fuck the lot 


of ’em.’ The implication seems to be that 
the growth of the AWL as the AWL is 
the answer to the party question in con¬ 
temporary Britain. 

But, if they have to cooperate with 
anyone, it seems some comrades would 
prefer more or less any other group on 
the British left rather than ours. So, 
while a minority of AWLers are clearly 
impatient to push forward the project of 
closer ties and joint work with the CPGB, 
others obviously wish that we would 
just go away. 

Again this was illustrated in an aer¬ 
ated exchange with a leading AWL com¬ 
rade. To underline the extent to which 
people’s views can change and thus 
why designating SWP leaders as irre¬ 
deemable “sectarian pigs” is not mature 
politics, I recited some of the awful 
things I once believed as a young 
Stalinist. “Yeah, and you’re still 90% a 
Stalinist,” I was seriously informed. 
Given the AWL’s Stalinophobe pro¬ 
clivities, this would not seem to hold out 
much hope for an ongoing fruitful dia¬ 
logue and eventual unity. 

Thankfully, there are other voices in 
the organisation. Amongst some com¬ 
rades - both in our group and the AWL 
- there is a genuine hunger for merger. 
This is healthy in its way, but we must 
have a purposive unity, not simply unity 
as a ‘nice’ thing in itself. Concretely, a 
coming together around the promotion 
of a genuine partyist project is key. In 
today’s conditions, this can only mean 
making the fight in and around the SA 
central to all our work. 

The school was an excellent event and 
CPGB comrades learned a great deal 
from participation in both its formal ses¬ 
sions and in more off-the-cuff ex¬ 
changes. Given our common 
commitment to open educational events 
such as this and the forthcoming Com¬ 
munist University, we should explore 
more imaginatively the possibilities of 
further joint schools and forums • 

Mark Fischer 


Socialist Workers Party plans for year ahead 


T his year’s Marxism educational will 
no doubt be judged a success by the 
Socialist Workers Party. Aside from 
some hyperbole from Chris Bambery 
about it being “the most diverse ever” 
and the usual inflation of figures, the or¬ 
ganisation has reason to be pleased. 

The SWP has stretched itself over re¬ 
cent years to take on new tasks and to 
intervene in new forums. We have seen 
the move to contest elections through 
the Socialist Alliance, entry into the 
Scottish Socialist Party as a permanent 
faction and now a growing engagement 
with serious left political forces across 
Europe. All of these initiatives pose 
problems to an organisation such as the 
SWP. None have been openly and com¬ 
prehensively debated through by the 
group as a whole; all these re¬ 
orientations have been imposed by lead¬ 
ership fiat. 

Yet the SWP has remained intact. The 
annual Marxism - its prestigious show¬ 
case event - is still an impressive affair, 
whatever political criticisms that can be 
made of it. While there must be strains, 
they do not show at Marxism. 

The last day was organised as a “spe¬ 
cial activists convention”, setting priori¬ 
ties for what looks like a full agenda of 
activity for the rest of the year. This was 
of interest, as it allows us to anticipate 
the emphasis the SWP will be putting 
on various areas of work and the form 


of its intervention. 

Chris Bambery started the day off in a 
packed plenary session on ‘Campaign¬ 
ing priorities’ with some observations on 
Marxism itself. Apart from the “diverse” 
comment, he noted that it had largely built 
itself this year. In contrast to previous 
events, when for three months prior to 
the school “whole sections of the SWP” 
had worked flat out to put the show on 
the road, this year “we haven’t concen¬ 
trated on it”, he told us. 

Comrade Bambery was clearly trying 
to imply that the SWP’s work over the 
past 12 months had built the week - he 
keeps “having flashbacks to Genoa”, a 
highpoint of the “most exciting year of 
my life”. “Marxism is part of the creation 
of a new left,” he suggested. Therefore 
building that new left in Genoa and else¬ 
where builds events like Marxism. 

This is debatable. Most comrades from 
other groups I spoke to agreed with my 
observation that the audience were not 
particularly young, not particularly 
‘new’. Despite the SWP’s work during 
the previous 12 months, it does not seem 
to have picked up much in the way of 
fresh forces. The numbers hold up be¬ 
cause of the organisation’s already ex¬ 
isting membership and periphery. 

Certainly, Marxism occupies a special 
place in the SWP calendar. Members 
who do little or nothing else all year will 
often be at Marxism. Its significance as a 


social as well as political event should 
therefore not be underestimated. 

Comrade Bambery identified three bat- 
tlefronts for the coming period for his 700- 
plus audience. 

• The struggle against war with haq - a 
“decisive conflict”, as he dubbed it. If 
imperialism in Europe and the US suc¬ 
ceeded in launching this conflict, it would 
be an “historic advance for the forces of 
neoliberalism,” he suggested. 

• Against racism. The ANL carnival on 
September 1 needs to be vigorously 
built. The increasing levels of ‘racism’, 
as manifest in tilings like attacks on asy¬ 
lum-seekers, are the domestic counter¬ 
parts of the drive to war internationally. 

• The European Social Forum. Like other 
leading SWPers later in the day, Bam¬ 
bery looked forward to a struggle over 
the agenda and activities of the ESF to 
prevent it being pulled rightwards. For 
this, he posed the need for a block of 
the SWP, the Ligue Communiste Revo- 
lutionnaire of France and Rifondazione 
Comunista - “a left axis with real power”. 

Turning to questions of organisation, 
comrade Bambery urged an emphasis 
on the Marxist forums, the SWP’s ex¬ 
tended branch meetings. Clearly, SWP 
rank and file stalwarts are feeling a tittle 
shell-shocked by the repeated changes 
of branch organisation imposed on 
them over the past year or so. Address¬ 
ing this, comrade Bambery called for a 


“new format for the forums”. They 
should move out of the scruffy “old 
halls" where branches normally meet - 
these “reek of defeat”, he told the audi¬ 
ence. 

The need to fight rightist pulls in the 
ESF was also emphasised by Alex 
Caltinicos during the debate following the 
workshop on ‘Preparing for the ESF’ later 
in the day. As an example, he mentioned 
a recent “rightwing coup” in the French 
branch of Attac that would have impli¬ 
cations in Florence for the launch of the 
ESF. Like comrade Bambery, he spoke of 
the central importance of building a “left 
pole" in Europe. 

The SWP leadership seems a tittle frus¬ 
trated by the organisation’s inability to 
grow, despite its domination of the revo¬ 
lutionary left in this country. There was 
talk during the week of breaking out of 
old habits, about approaching tasks in a 
more imaginative and dynamic way. Chris 
Bambery’s comments on the need to seek 
out more welcoming meeting venues 
were not untypical. What was typical, of 
course, was that such comments and 
criticisms of aspects of the organisation’s 
work were normally thrown in as asides 
in longer openings. 

It is important to avoid carping, how¬ 
ever. The general atmosphere was rela¬ 
tively open and even - occasionally - 
friendly. I personally experienced only 
one snarling ‘Get off our steps - what are 


you bastards doing here anyway?’-style 
exchange with a young SWPer as I sold 
outside the University of London Union 
building - a big improvement on previ¬ 
ous years. “You people are fucking para¬ 
sites ,” she energetically informed me. 
“How very retro,” I thought. 

The comrade’s spasm was untypical 
of much of the rest of the event, how¬ 
ever, and more tike a vestigial moment 
of personal irrationality - tike an amputee 
sometimes feels the need to scratch a 
limb that is no longer there. Of course, 
some comrades will be quick off the mark 
to tell me that in their neck of the woods, 
things are not so civilised. However, in 
general things have clearly changed for 
the better. 

The problems that persist are not pe¬ 
culiar to the SWP, but are certainly ex¬ 
pressed in a concise form in this group. 
It is hard to get the buggers to read or 
even to take leaflets. We presume the 
internal regime that once dictated that 
reading the literature of another group 
was tantamount to treachery has relaxed 
via the experience of the SA. So clearly, 
what remains is philistinism - hardly a 
peculiarly SWP disease, of course. 

Important to breaking this down will 
be the development of the Fringe at Marx¬ 
ism. This must be the where the genuine 
debate takes place - something that can 
then seep through to the main event • 
Ian Mahoney 
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TRADE UNIONS 


Sir Ken to dial 
'Dubya’ Bush? 


A s the Weekly Worker goes to press, 
Tony Blair’s favourite trade union 
leader. Sir Ken Jackson, is desperately 
clinging on to his position of joint general 
secretary of Amicus, the million-strong union 
formed last year from a merger of the Amalga¬ 
mated Electrical and Engineering Union and 
the Manufacturing, Science and Finance un¬ 
ion. In what is just the latest episode in the 
ignominious collapse of a generation of right- 
wing British trade union leaders, Jackson's bid 
for re-election in the AEEU section against 
Derek Simpson, the candidate of the ‘broad 
left’ group organised around the journal 
AEEU Unity Gazette (formerly Engineering 
Gazette ), has now gone to a fourth recount. 

History never ceases to amaze us with the 
delicious ironies it throws up from time to time. 
Jackson has been the trade union movement’s 
foremost advocate of ‘social partnership’ and 
exclusive ‘sweetheart deals’ between unions 
and employers, which are bureaucratically en¬ 
gineered behind the backs of the workers. He 
has won capitalist plaudits by offering a seem¬ 
ingly stable and ideologically-grounded 
model of trade unionism as a policeman of the 
working class. He is also a virulent anti-com¬ 
munist and a stalwart of the Trade Union Com¬ 
mittee for Transatlantic and European 
Understanding, an organisation with links to 
Nato and the US foreign policy establishment, 
which has recently been the subject of an 
expose on the Laboumet internet trade union 
resource (www.laboumet.net/ukunion/0207/ 
pcs2.html). During the drama, which sees 
brothers Jackson and Simpson deadlocked 
with around 89,000 votes each, Sir Ken must 
have been tempted more than once to ring the 
boss, George W Bush, for election-clinching 
advice! 

The crisis of the union movement’s right 



Ken Jackson: knife edge 


wing can be no more clearly illustrated than 
by Jackson’s decision to stand for re-election. 
Aged 65 this year, he was completely unable 
to find a trusted successor and his first move 
was to seek a two-year extension of his term 
of office, which would have allowed him to 
accompany the ex-MSF joint general secre¬ 
tary, Roger Lyons, up to the latter’s own 65th 
birthday and retirement. When the AEEU 
Unity Gazette group produced a queen’s 
counsel opinion that the extension would be 
unlawful, Jackson was forced into the elec¬ 
tion and wreaked his revenge by mling that 
brother Simpson must resign his position as 
a full-time official of the union in order to stand 
against him. 

The contest has been dogged by allega¬ 
tions of fraudulent practices carried out by 
the Jackson camp. Indeed, the AEEU’s 


South East regional secretary, Roger Maskell, 
was asked to resign by ‘clean hands’ 
Jackson after the former’s admission of his 
coordination of a flying squad of full-time 
officials, who visited branch meetings to 
serially nominate and vote for Jackson’s can¬ 
didacy. Six other officials await disciplinary 
proceedings over the affair. Meanwhile, the 
website of AEEU Unity Gazette, reports that 
Maskell continued, after his resignation, to 
organise the Jackson campaign, using the 
telephone and other resources of the un¬ 
ion’s Luton office, presumably on a pro bono 
basis (www.amicusunitygazette.com). 

Derek Simpson’s campaign has featured an 
all-out assault on the style of unionism es¬ 
poused by Jackson. He has pledged to end 
the policy of seeking sweetheart deals and to 
demand legislative changes to protect jobs 
and workers’ pensions and to abolish anti¬ 
union laws. On union organisation, he has 
expressed his commitment to reintroduce the 
election of officials, a practice abolished by 
Jackson, and to restore a democratically con¬ 
trolled structure for union branches. 

Whatever the outcome of the Amicus elec¬ 
tion, the tame trade unionism epitomised by 
Sir Ken Jackson has suffered a major and 
possibly fatal blow. There has not been a more 
auspicious time, in recent years, for socialists 
and communists to boldly put forward a pro¬ 
gramme for rebuilding our unions as working 
class combat organisations. The Socialist 
Alliance leadership, its trade union working 
group and its trade union fractions must con¬ 
sistently agitate for objectives such as the de- 
mocratisation of union political funds, the 
election and recallability of officials, the for¬ 
mation of a single union in each industry and 
the forging of trans-European trade unions • 
Derek Hunter 


Durham Miners Gala 

Celebrating class solidarity 



Upholding our traditions 


A throng of ex-miners, trade un¬ 
ionists, assorted leftists and 
other miscellaneous visitors 
poured into Durham University 
cricket ground on an idyllic Satur¬ 
day afternoon for the 118th Dur¬ 
ham Miners Gala, an annual 
celebration of miners’ militancy and 
working class solidarity. Official 
sources and the Morning Star 
(one of the sponsors of the July 13 
event) reported a crowd of 50,000, 
but this seems somewhat exagger¬ 
ated, 15,000 perhaps being a more 
accurate estimate. 

Although something of a trade 
union bureaucrat’s day out, this 
year’s gala was nonetheless char¬ 
acterised by a healthy rank and file 
atmosphere and a degree of politi¬ 
cal substance, with the North 
East Campaign for Asylum Rights and the 
Palestinian Solidarity Campaign both very 
much in evidence, alongside a range of po¬ 
litical groups from the Communist Party of 
Britain to Class War (interestingly, the So¬ 
cialist Labour Party of former National Un¬ 
ion of Mineworkers president Arthur Scargill 
was almost invisible). The Unison and GMB 
unions were also in prominent attendance, 
issuing a call for solidarity with council work¬ 
ers striking on July 17. 

Despite the encouraging presence of the 
Socialist Alliance’s supporting organisations. 


what could have been a significant SA inter¬ 
vention ended up as a myriad of divergent 
stalls and paper-sellers, each pushing the line 
of the individual group. The Socialist Work¬ 
ers Pally ensured that the Anti-Nazi League 
had a stall of its own, yet the SA was present 
only in the form of a few posters placed along 
the march route. If this sectarian attitude were 
overcome, and our forces (equipped, of 
course, with a Socialist Alliance paper) effec¬ 
tively combined, the SA would have pro¬ 
vided the largest political contingent, with the 
possible exception of the Labour Party, which 


on occasion still presents itself 
as a working class force in these 
parts. 

The Weekly Worker, with its 
feature looking back at Scargill’s 
reign in the NUM, proved popu¬ 
lar and we sold out well before 
the end. There was also, how¬ 
ever, a hostile reaction from one 
or two miners, who, it seems, 
cannot bear to hear a bad word 
uttered about Britain’s most mili¬ 
tant trade union leader of the last 
half-century. Despite the fact 
that the critical article was writ¬ 
ten by Dave Douglass, an NUM 
militant and revolutionary activ¬ 
ist, we were dubbed by one Scar- 
gill loyalist “lackeys of the 
bourgeoisie”. 

Nevertheless, the message 
was one of solidarity, and the event was a clear 
success. It showed that, even in this period 
of reaction, and almost two decades after the 
miners’ Great Strike, the working class can 
celebrate victories and remember defeats. It 
was also, with a range of entertainment on 
offer, a fun family day out. Perhaps the hun¬ 
dreds of children enjoying the Ferris wheels 
and helter-skelters which lined the fringe of 
the cricket ground on Saturday will also have 
soaked in some of the atmosphere of class 
solidarity • 

James Bull 


UK Coal 
pulls plug 


A s predicted, UK Coal - the company that operates 90% of 
British coal mining- is to shut down Selby, a massive coal¬ 
field which has been mined for just 20 years. The closure repre¬ 
sents the loss of one third of the already devastated industry 
and the 5,000 who will lose their job by 2004 account for some 
50% of the remaining membership of the National Union of Mine- 
workers. 

Coal seams abound and there is almost as much coal under¬ 
ground untapped as has been mined - about 150 million tonnes. 
The reason? Profits, of course, as always. UK Coal will not spend 
the money in developing new seams despite a hefty handout 
from the government: this went straight into the pockets of the 
directors and shareholders. 

UK Coal is not serious as a coal operator. It intends to pull 
out of mining altogether, but at the same time sink the pits it 
operates to stop anyone else mining the reserves. If this were 
not the case, why is Thome Colliery, the mothballed ‘superpit’ 
to the east of Doncaster, not being got ready to absorb the men 
and coal production lost at Selby? The gear at Selby is state of 
the art. with five fully equipped sites now to be abandoned, and 
all the infrastructure for a new layout at Thome is already bought 
and paid for. 

Why did it take parliamentary action to stop the corporate 
vandals filling in those shafts at the beginning of the year? The 
truth is they are not interested in mining and the whole busi¬ 
ness is set to be abandoned lock, stock and barrel. Land specu¬ 
lation is what they are really interested in - something which 
does not involve employing all those awkward miners and pay¬ 
ing wages. Just making lots of money. 

Why does the government let them get away with it ? Be¬ 
cause they are nursing a secret nuclear agenda. Despite losses 
of £2.3 billion last year, BNF, the nuclear company, has awarded 
its managing director a massive salary increase. The energy de¬ 
bate in the Commons the other week foretold of massive new 
nuclear development, regardless of costs or public opposition. 
This brings to fruition the long-term plan of the Ridley commit¬ 
tee - set up by Thatcher to find ways of permanently destroy¬ 
ing the power of the miners - a key component of which was the 
shift in energy supply from coal to nuclear. 

This has quietly been taking place behind the scenes. Scot¬ 
tish Nuclear - even before the inundation at Longannet mine 
complex, resulting in the end of deep mining in Scotland - was 
responsible for in excess of 60% of energy generation north of 
the border. In England nuclear power now accounts for 30% - 
equal to that of coal. Contrast this to the 1980s, when overall 
nuclear generation was less than 10% and essentially coal made 
up the rest. The strategic power of the miners to challenge gov¬ 
ernments politically and economically had proved too much for 
too long, and a final solution was worked out, the end game of 
which we are now painfully observing. 

This trend, without government intervention or, better still, 
the direct intervention of the labour movement, is unstoppable, 
for reasons entirely to do with class politics. The economic and 
social arguments would favour coal production every time, but 
that was not a consideration in Thatcher’s or Major’s day and 
it is not the case now. 

The miners at Selby will get a maximum of £27,000 - some¬ 
thing less than a year’s wage for a face or heading workers who 
now face a lifetime of unemployment and further destroyed com¬ 
munities. Regeneration of the coalfields is an industry these 
days, but not one which employs miners or makes much head¬ 
way in tackling the social decay and feelings of abandonment 
prevalent in the former coalfields. Talk of new jobs for foimer 
miners remains just that in the vast majority of cases. 

Social deprivation and decay, and the loss of vision and hope 
which once so marked the coal communities, is now evident. 
Yes, there were voices at Selby calling for all-out strike action, 
but the truth is the miners have fought themselves to utter ex¬ 
haustion and those calls were drowned in a sea of resignation • 

Dave Douglass 
NUM Doncaster 


Democratising 
the funds 

If you would like to invite a 
speaker from the Socialist Al¬ 
liance to address your trade 
union branch or wish to order 
copies of the pamphlet , 
please contact the SA at: So¬ 
cialist Alliance, Wickham 
House, 10 Cleveland Way, 
London El 4TR 
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MARX AND ENGELS 


Uniting Germany 

Jack Conrad examines the struggle for the centralised and democratic republic 


W hile it does not represent a di¬ 
rect parallel with Europe in the 
21st century and the European 
Union, there are nonetheless valuable 
lessons - theoretical and programmatic - 
to be drawn from the fight for German 
unity in the 19th century. This is particu¬ 
larly so because Germany was the birth¬ 
place and revolutionary testing ground 
of Karl Marx and Fredrick Engels and 
remained a key point of ongoing intellec¬ 
tual interest and political activity during 
their permanent exile in Britain. 

Admittedly, given the division of la¬ 
bour that existed between the two men, 
much of what we shall quote comes un¬ 
der the name of Engels. Yet they commu¬ 
nicated with each other virtually daily 
and worked so closely together that to 
all intents and purposes they formed a 
single identity. Therefore when one says 
‘Engels’ one might just as well say ‘Marx’ 
- or even better ‘Marx and Engels’. Hav¬ 
ing underlined that particular point, we 
shall move on. 

When Marx and Engels began their 
lifelong partnership, Germany was woe¬ 
fully backward, compared with France, 
Belgium, Holland and, above all, Britain. 
Everywhere there was putrefaction, op¬ 
pression and benightedness. No state 
education, no free press, no public spirit, 
no extended commerce with other coun¬ 
tries. Migrants were Germany’s biggest 
export - labourers but especially prosti¬ 
tutes. Internal disputes and wars of for¬ 
eign intervention were endemic. The 
people suffered from the double burden 
of government over-taxation and lack of 
government spending. Nothing worked. 

Protracted decline was caused in part, 
and was definitely exacerbated by, the 
division of Germany into dozens of rival 
absolutist states ranging from the medium 
to the micro. A fragmentation that went 
hand in hand with different currencies 
and different weights and measures. 
Customs posts were everywhere. In 
short Germany desperately required radi¬ 
cal unification. Without unity there could 
be neither capitalist progress nor hope 
for working class rule - so reasoned Marx 
and Engels. The tasks of national unifi¬ 
cation and social revolution therefore 
interweave. 

Germany was a cultural expression re¬ 
flecting a common language and common 
historical experience, but not a unified 
politico-economic unit. During medieval 
times this was, of course, true for most 
of western and central Europe. Feudal¬ 
ism is characteristically decentralisation 
and fragmentation in extremis. Only Eng¬ 
land - because of the thoroughgoing 
nature of the 1066 conquest - constituted 
a partial exception. 

Present-day nation-states such as 
Spain, France and Italy counted as little 
more than geographical terms and even 
relatively stable kingdoms were cut 
across by countless and often overlap¬ 
ping feudal domains. Hence it is mislead¬ 
ing to speak of ‘French kings’ in this 
period. Better kings of France and then 
aristocratic vassals. 

Standard national histories which 
project modem borders and contempo¬ 
rary notions of nationhood back into the 
mists of time owe everything to recent 
invention and subsequent narrow¬ 
minded prejudice, nothing to the tmth. 
For example, the feudal social location 
and outlook of the ‘English king’ Henry 
II is more accurately and evocatively ren¬ 
dered as Henri II, king of England ... and 
putative overlord of adjoining realms 
such as Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
besides being duke of Brittany, Nor¬ 
mandy, Anjou, Maine, Toraine and Aqui¬ 
taine. Not surprisingly later kings of 
England claimed the crown of France. 

Certainly if anyone had dared call 
Henry II English to his face such an ap¬ 
pellation would either be met with blank 
incomprehension or taken for sheer ig¬ 
norance. Henri’s everyday language was 
Norman French, his wife, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, originated from France and his 
main source of revenue derived from the 
extensive and wealthy fiefs in France. 
Meanwhile the humble subjects of the 
house of Anjou spoke not only the vari¬ 


ous patois of early English but numer¬ 
ous other mother tongues - ranging from 
Gaelic in the far northern domains to Prov- 
en 9 al in the deep south. 

Germany displayed the same cheq¬ 
uered feudal pattern. Take the empire of 
the Salians (1024-1125). It was a conglom¬ 
eration of kingdoms and principalities, 
duchies and marches, church lands and 
free towns, each with their' own political 
structure, legal standards and customs. 
Furthermore this ‘German’ empire incor¬ 
porated Slav lands to the east. Burgundy 
to the south west and the whole of north¬ 
ern Italy. The imperium was therefore 
made up of an official ‘trias’ - Germany, 
Italy and Burgundy. Equally to the point, 
the royal house presented themselves - 
to themselves and to the outside world - 
as the legitimate inheritors and continu¬ 
ation of Roman civilisation. In a word 
they ruled the Holy Roman Empire. 

During the late medieval period Ger¬ 
many ranked as an advanced feudalism. 
Besides cutting edge improvements in 
agricultural and mining technique, guild 
industry produced amongst the best in 
ecclesiastical and secular luxury - gold 
and silver, sculpture and engraving, 
wood carving and armour. Towns pros¬ 
pered and grew rich. The trade league - 
cemented between Lubeck, Hamburg, 
Wismar and Rostock in 1259 - ensured a 
grip over Baltic maritime trade and 
sucked in a differential profit from 
Pomerania, Sweden, Courtland and Nov¬ 
gorod. 

However, as Engels observed, in the 
16th century relative decline is unmistak¬ 
able. Germany found itself strategically 
bypassed. Once northern Europe’s trade 
route to India and the far east went 
through Rhineland Germany. Then Vasco 
da Gama discovered the Cape and a much 
cheaper way to access the abundant 
riches of the Indian Ocean. Portugal, 
Holland and then England seized control 
of Atlantic trade. In France, England, 
northern Italy and the lowlands serfdom 
lay dead. Moreover the tendency to par- 
celise power and the unproductive ex¬ 
traction of surplus associated with 
feudalism was replaced by strong, cen¬ 
tralised states or mercantile capitalism 
and. in the case of England, a self-gener- 
ating agrarian capitalism. Germany fell 
progressively behind. When the steam- 
powered industrial revolution took off in 
Britain the traditional manufactures of 
Germany faced extinction. 

‘Old Germany’ - the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire - was founded in 962 and lasted till 
1806. Quixotic Roman empireship ideo¬ 
logically ruled out any goal of German 
unification from above and dissipated 
energies and resources in fruitless cam¬ 
paigns of Italian conquest (reminiscent 
of the feudal monarchies in England and 
their countless attempts to re-establish 
themselves in France). 

To cap it all, the German religious revo¬ 
lution proved inconclusive. Protestant 
imperial knights, free towns and the peas¬ 
ant masses failed to unite their efforts 
against the common catholic enemy. The 
empire was nevertheless reduced to a 
shell and as such fell into the hands of 
feudal princes, barons and dukes. Their 
centralising power overwhelmed the cen¬ 
tralism of the whole. Over these harden¬ 
ing petty divisions Germany now found 
itself cleaved into hostile theological 
zones - a predominantly protestant 
north, a predominantly catholic but mixed 
southwest, and an exclusively catholic 
southeast. 

Here Germany shows an opposite pat¬ 
tern to France and England. France 


crushed the protestant Huguenots in 
1685. England broke with Rome under 
Henry VIH. Both powers were therefore 
essentially mono-religious. Aside from 
the obvious advantage of cohesion that 
this brought, the “eventual suppression” 
of protestantism was, comments Engels, 
“no misfortune”. Instead of protestant¬ 
ism France got enlightenment thinkers 
such as Voltaire and Diderot. Anti-cleri¬ 
calism is the other France and stands 
today as the dominant intellectual tradi¬ 
tion. 

Being a precursor, the English fomi of 
development is in many ways compara¬ 
tively primitive. The official protestant¬ 
ism of the Tudor and Stuart monarchs 
was Catholicism without the pope. Put 
another way - semi-catholic. Engels 
mockingly describes England’s univer¬ 
sities, colleges and public schools as 
being "protestant monasteries” (F Engels 
CVFVol 23, London 1988, p608). Real prot¬ 
estantism in England came in the form of 
the Lollards, puritans and methodists. 
Yet there is still no theoretically rigorous 
mass tradition of anti-clericalism, let alone 
atheism - a definite misfortune. 

Religious divisions and the hollowing 
out of the Holy Roman Empire turned 
Germany into the main battle ground for 
the contending protestant and catholic 
powers in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The pope, the Spanish and Austrian 
Hapsburgs, the German catholic princes 
fought it out with the protestant German 
states and their backers in Bohemia, 
Denmark, Sweden and the Dutch Repub¬ 
lic. The result of the Thirty Years War 
(1618-46) was the plunder and ruination 
of Germany. The treaty of Westphalia in 
1648 sealed the political-theological dis¬ 
memberment of Germany. The German 
empire became a byword for disunity and 
ineffectiveness. Outside powers too 
gained the right to freely intervene as 
they saw fit. 

One ray of light existed amidst the 
mordant decline. High intellectual life 
flourished. Handel, Mozart, Goethe, 
Schiller, Kant and Fichte. A short while 
later Beethoven and Hegel. German eco¬ 
nomic and social backwardness found 
its opposite in music, literature and phi¬ 
losophy, which served as kind of hope. 
After Copernicus, Galileo and Newton, 
Catholicism hardly deserves to be taken 
seriously as an object of criticism. It 
could be defeated by invective and ridi¬ 
cule alone. On the other hand German 
protestantism was “worth criticising”. It 
could only be overcome “scientifically” 
- that is, in the words of Engels, “explained 
historically” - a feat which is in actual fact 
beyond the natural sciences (F Engels 
CW Vol 23, London 1988, p608). Hence 
Ludwig Feuerbach and the ‘Thesis on 
Feuerbach’. 

Where Britain forged itself into a na¬ 
tion with a common economy binding its 
peoples together, Germany languished in 
fragmentation. Each principality and 
duchy acted independently of the other. 
They were all formally subject to the 
power of the emperor - if there was one - 
and the diet (consisting of deputations 
of the petty states it was intended to keep 
the emperor in check). However, the em¬ 
peror increasingly became ever more a 
fiction and the diet never did anything 
positive - its deliberations were laughably 
insignificant. 

The diet spent its time engaged in end¬ 
less futile disputes between the embassy 
of baron so-and-so (consisting perhaps 
of his son’s tutor and an old servant) and 
the embassy of some other noble over 
who should have ceremonial prec¬ 


edence. There were thousands of little 
privileges which were considered points 
of honour and therefore quarrelled over 
with the utmost obstinacy. 

German passivity condemned it to the 
predatory designs of its more dynamic 
neighbours, crucially France. To further 
its own ends catholic France was quite 
prepared to finance German protestant 
princes. It was not uncommon to find 
that when the German empire declared 
itself at war (with the traditional enemy, 
France) some of the petty states took the 
other side. 

The French-speaking areas on the 
western bank of the Rhine were hacked 
away. Burgundy, then the three bisho¬ 
prics of Metz, Toul and Verdun, and the 
rest of Lorraine, then parts of Flanders 
and Alsace were separated off and joined 
to France. In a similar manner Switzerland 
was allowed to break away and become 
independent and Belgium was handed 
over to Spain by the legacy of Charles V: 
they all fared better apart from Germany. 

Germany was in a blind ally. Remnants 
of feudalism still held sway everywhere 
and serfdom was rigorously reinforced 
in the east. The nobility were brutal blood¬ 
suckers. For the serfs that meant labour 
services, tributes, land-sale taxes, death 
taxes, protection money, etc. Besides 
taxes the serfs were expected to hand 
over an inexhaustible supply of female 
flesh without complaint. Either that or 
earn a savage beating. Every attempt at 
revolt was brutally emshed. Armies were 
routinely quartered on them. The em¬ 
peror showed no concern for the peas¬ 
ants or the internal life of the petty states. 

What of the so-called free cities? They 
were hardly beacons of liberty. The bur¬ 
gomaster and a caste of self-selected 
senators ruled like tyrants. Cheated and 
robbed by the princes, the bourgeois 
class tried to profit from the chaos. They 
righted the wrongs done to them by their 
oppressors by cheating and robbing in 
turn. 

If they had put themselves at the head 
of the people they might have been able 
to refound the country, as did the bour¬ 
geoisie between 1640 and 1688 in Eng¬ 
land and the French in 1789. But the 
German bourgeoisie lacked the courage. 
Engels seethed with contempt. He com¬ 
pared them to shit or, in polite translation, 
dung: “Germany is nothing but a dung¬ 
hill, but they [the bourgeoisie] were com¬ 
fortable in the dung because they were 
dung themselves, and were kept warm 
by the dung about them” (F Engels CW 
Vol 6, New York 1976. pl7). 

French revolution 

The 1789 French revolution acted like a 
thunderbolt - not upon the mass of the 
people in Germany, but the middle 
classes and sections of the nobility. But 
their enthusiasm was, said Engels, “theo¬ 
retical”. Once the French revolution 
moved to its most extreme stage with the 
fall of the Girondists, as those below ex¬ 
erted the maximum pressure, joy gave 
way to hostility. “Germany was con¬ 
verted to a fanatic hatred against the 
revolution’ ’ (F Engels CW Vol 6, New York 
1976, pl8). The bourgeoisie preferred a 
quiet life in the dunghill to the danger¬ 
ous activity of the common people in 
France. 

But the days of the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire were numbered. The revolutionary 
armies of France marched straight into 
the heart of Germany and made the Rhine 
the frontier of France. France preached 
liberty and equality. Nobles, abbots and 
princes fled in droves. 


Once Napoleon Bonaparte became the 
democracy with a “single head”, after the 
month of Thennidor 1794, he poured ar¬ 
mies into Germany time and time again. 
Napoleon dissolved the Holy Roman 
Empire with his stunning wars of con¬ 
quest and sweeping reorganisation of 
Europe. Christian-Germanic society died. 

Napoleon was “always revolutionary 
vis-a-vis the princes” (F Engels CW Vol 
23, London 1988, p603). hi Germany new 
larger states were foimed under his spon¬ 
sorship. The code Napoleon was ex¬ 
ported to them - a code which enshrined 
equality before the law and which was 
infinitely superior to the feudal law that 
had previously crippled Germany. 

Napoleon tried to unify Europe from 
above, using diktat and brute force - he 
was a civilised Adolf Hitler. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, though he shattered the anciens 
regimes in Germany, Spain and Italy, his 
methods alienated those whom he had 
freed. In Germany the peasants resented 
the taxes and the recruitment of their 
sons into Napoleon’s armies. In their 
minds France became associated with 
atheism and wickedness. The bourgeoi¬ 
sie were even more parochial. The em¬ 
bargo against British goods might lay the 
basis for a future German manufacturing 
industry, but it meant certain imports 
were unavailable - Engels cites coffee. 

Disappointed by their lack of revolu¬ 
tionary zeal, he tore into all classes. The 
peasants must be, he said, “the most stu¬ 
pid set of people in existence”. German 
students and the run-of-the-mill intellec¬ 
tuals hardly fared better. As to the bour¬ 
geoisie, they merely wanted to buy cheap 
and sell dear ... and drink unadulterated 
coffee. Nevertheless Engels has to ad¬ 
mit that, where before there had only 
been self-interest, a German national con¬ 
sciousness appeared. 

As an aside it is worth mentioning the 
reactionary anti-imperialism of Andreas 
Hofer. He was the leader of peasant guer¬ 
rilla war against the French army in Tyrol 
in 1809. Shades, one might say, of Hamas, 
bin Laden, the Taliban, etc. Years later 
Hofer had evolved into something of a 
folk hero amongst republicans and demo¬ 
crats in Britain. They would toast his 
memory and cheer his name. Engels was 
fed up with such nonsense and sought 
to put the record straight. He roundly 
condemned Hofer and his backward- 
looking programme. Hofer was a “stupid, 
ignorant, bigoted, fanatical peasant”. He 
fought for the “church and emperor”, for 
the paternal despotism of Rome and Vi¬ 
enna. Yes, he fought bravely, but, as 
Engels pointed out, so did the counter¬ 
revolutionary French peasantry, the 
Vendeans (F Engels CW Vol 6, New York 
1976, p26). Engels contrasted him to 
Thomas Miinzer, the leader of the peas¬ 
ant insurrection of 1525. He was worthy 
of being toasted and cheered. 

Britain, Austria, Russia, Pmssia and the 
whole of reactionary Europe fought for 
the downfall of Napoleon so as to de¬ 
stroy the French revolution. However, 
such was the fear of the French people 
that, though the Bourbon dynasts were 
reimposed upon them and maintained by 
an army of 150,000 foreign muskets, they 
got a tolerably liberal constitution. Other 
countries saw the counterrevolution 
pressed home - the old despotisms were 
restored in Spain and Italy. The masses 
in Britain were put in their place by dra¬ 
goons and sabres at Peterloo. In Ger¬ 
many too things took a similar course. 

At the 1815 Congress of Vienna the 
nations of Europe were bought and sold, 
divided and augmented. However, only 
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three powers knew what they were about. 
All the rest was sentimentalism and ego¬ 
ism. 

Britain wanted to keep its colonial plun¬ 
der and extend its commercial supremacy. 
France sought not to suffer too much. 
Russia - the most reactionary state in the 
European system - determined to add yet 
more territory to its vast empire. And each 
was out to weaken the other European 
powers. The result was a counterrevo¬ 
lutionary new world order. France man¬ 
aged to spoil the plans of the bigger 
German states, not least Prussia. Britain 
extended its maritime power and domi¬ 
nation of continental markets. As for 
Russia, it became master of eastern and 
central Europe. 

The tsar humiliated Prussia, crushed 
Hungary, divided Poland, appointed his 
creature king of Denmark, etc. Germany 
was once again ‘Balkanised’. To ensure 
it could never stand up to Russian might 
36 states were carefully crafted and, to 
make matters far worse, they were disor¬ 
ganised into over 200 separate, smaller 
or larger patches of land. Not surprisingly 
most of these states were obsessed with 
then own legitimacy. What Germany won 
in die war against Napoleon it lost in the 
peace. 

The German despots purged French 
liberties and reintroduced old ways. Yet 
a return to pre-1789 conditions was im¬ 
possible. The middle classes were nei¬ 
ther willing to govern nor strong enough. 
But they were strong enough to force 
some concessions. Hence the reaction 
was somewhat timid and lisdess. Consti¬ 
tutional guarantees were given to the 
middle classes in some places: Bavaria, 
Wuttemberg, Baden, Hanover. Every¬ 
where else bureaucratic governments - 
directed by aristocrats - pretended to 
take care of die interests of the middle 
classes through good governance. 

Ironically William in’s Prussia was an¬ 
other factor holding back the counter¬ 
revolution. But he did so for his own 
counterrevolutionary reasons. Prussia 
now vied with Austria for domination 
over Germany - and in order to weaken 
the other German states he encouraged 
them to enact “mongrel constitutions” 
and provide for vaguely representative 
assemblies. Yet, while the micro-autoc¬ 
racies were weakened, no power was 
given to the people, not even the middle 
classes. 

Such an arrangement could satisfy no- 
one. Neither the Christian Germanists, 
romantics, reactionaries nor liberals. From 
these two sects - they were not parties - 
arose the “mongrel liberals” who be¬ 
tween 1815 and 1830 foimed the domi¬ 
nant opposition current. Yet, trapped in 
the numerous petty states, the liberal¬ 
reactionary middle classes proved utterly 
impotent. In their secret societies they 
dreamt of a German emperor wearing 
crown, purple, sceptre and all the gaudy 
imperial rubbish - not forgetting an as¬ 
sembly of estates in which clergy, nobil¬ 
ity, bourgeoisie and peasants would be 
properly separated. They shunned the 
1789 revolution. Their model was medi¬ 
eval, their intentions servile. 

Germany was made a confederacy of 
states. But there was no risk that the 
people might impose their will. There was 
no genuinely representative national 
assembly. The delegates who fomied the 
confederal diet were sent by the govern¬ 
ments alone. Every state was bound by 
resolutions of the diet. But between them 
Pmssia and Austria mled absolutely. All 
they needed to do was to threaten to 
abandon the micro-autocracies in their 
struggle with their assemblies and the 
lesser princes would fall into line and utter 
obedience. Nothing could be done in the 
petty states. Prussia and Austria were 
crucial. 

Engels contemptuously dismissed the 
Prussian king, William in, as one of “great¬ 
est blockheads that ever graced a 
throne” (F Engels CW Vo I 6, New York 
1976, p23). The man knew only two feel¬ 
ings - fear and imperiousness. The king 
of Pmssia had been cheated by Britain, 
cheated by France, cheated by the em¬ 
perors of Russia and Austria. Neverthe¬ 


less he was happy. Napoleon had been 
overthrown. There was no fear. Having 
had half his kingdom confiscated by 
Napoleon, he surrounded himself with a 
party of half-and-half reformers. They 
abolished servitude, feudal services and 
reorganised the municipalities. A consti¬ 
tution was drafted but never appeared 
in law. However, fear' returned. Fifteen 
years after die Congress of Vienna the 
masses of Paris once more rose up. Fear 
of revolution replaced fear of Napoleon. 

Unity from above 

The 1830 revolution signalled the gen¬ 
eral outbreak of middle class, aristocratic 
and popular discontent throughout Eu¬ 
rope. The results were mixed. The aristo¬ 
cratic Polish revolution was put down. 
The bourgeoisie in France and Belgium 
succeeded. The English middle classes 
got the reform bill which gave them the 
vote. In Italy the popular party insurrec¬ 
tion - partly middle class, partly national 

- was suppressed. 

In Germany too there were numerous 
movements and several dozen insurrec¬ 
tions between 1830 and 1834. They were 
hampered by national disunity. They was 
no community of interest and no focal 
point. However, two or three of the mid¬ 
dle class revolutions managed to suc¬ 
ceed. Germany began to move. Headed 
by Pmssia, 17 of the states came together 
to form a customs union - the Zodverein 

- in 1834. Austria was kept out and 
wrapped itself up in its own separate tar¬ 
iff system. Zollverein oversaw the gen¬ 
eral introduction of steam power and the 
growth of an internal market. This 
brought the states and provinces closer 
together. 

The Zollverein customs union paved 
the way for Prussian hegemony. Some¬ 
thing welcomed by many middle class 
provincial patriots, who believed that the 
Prussian bureaucratic straitjacket was the 
only means whereby Germany could 
obtain some kind of cohesion. 

Despite the miserable record of the 
middle classes Marx and Engels were in 
1847 still looking for a re-run of the 1789 
French revolution. “The party of the 
bourgeoisie is,” said Engels, “the only 
one that at present has a chance of suc¬ 
cess” (FEngels CWVol 6, New York 1976, 
p86). Both men expected the bourgeoi¬ 
sie to do their historic duty and take the 
lead. Their party, the communists, would 
try to win the tiny but growing working 
class to fight alongside them. But once 
the bourgeoisie got themselves into 
power the workers would constitute 
themselves as the party of extreme op¬ 
position. From here the proletariat would 
gather its strength before squaring up for 
the next, final, battle which would be 
with the bourgeoisie. 

Marx and Engels had definite immedi¬ 
ate aims vis-a-vis the constitutional ques¬ 
tion in Germany. The first demand of the 
Communist Party in Germany was that 
the whole country “shall be declared a 
single and indivisible republic” (K Marx 
and F Engels CW Vol 7, Moscow 1977, 
p3). To ensure a democratic and lasting 
unification the ‘giants’ of Germany, Aus¬ 
tria and Pmssia had to be broken up into 
autonomous provinces. The interests of 
the proletariat forbade either the Prussia- 
nisation or Austrianisation of Germany 
just as much as the perpetuation of its 
division into petty states. The working 
class required the unification of Germany 
at long last into a nation. 

Interestingly for our purposes Engels 
mused about the possibility of a “Euro¬ 
pean federation”. However, for him, a it 
had to be based on the unity of all the 
main nations of Europe - defined by com¬ 
mon language and fellow-feeling - in 
their own broadly homogenous nation¬ 
states. In other words a centralised Ger¬ 
man republic was a precondition for the 
voluntary coming together of Europe (F 
Engels CW Vo 7, Moscow 1977, p51). 

In 1848 a powerful revolutionary wave 
swept Europe. Paris took the lead. Italy 
and Hungary followed. The Chartists in 
Britain made plans for a nationwide 
physical-force uprising. Germany was no 
exception. Munich, Cologne, Berlin, Vi¬ 


enna, Dresden, Frankfurt. Crowns wob¬ 
bled, street barricades were built, consti¬ 
tutions rewritten. Marx and Engels 
hastily packed their bags and returned 
to Germany, along with some 400 fellow 
Communist Party members. Under their 
leadership the working class appealed 
before history in their own right and with 
their own mission. And yet - though the 
communists pushed, kicked and pulled - 
the bourgeoisie refused to act in any 
decisive fashion. A cowardly bunch. No 
Cromwell, no Ireton, no Marat, no Robes- 
piene. 

The Frankfurt national assembly gen¬ 
erated plenty of hot air and countless 
proclamation. Huff and bluster. It was the 
parliament of an imaginary country. Reso¬ 
lutions were imaginary. Not one prince 
was overthrown. No army recruited. The 
official left of the Frankfurt assembly was 
no better. Marx and Engels ridiculed the 
radical democrats for their timid plan for 
a federal monarchical Germany. The 
petty princes would remain as constitu¬ 
tional monarchies, but the central gov¬ 
ernment was to be republican! The 
‘model’ of these radicals was the USA. 
But, of course, they shied away from the 
methods of 1776. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Marx and Engels developed their pro¬ 
gramme of permanent revolution - the 
working class would have to take the lead 
in the anti-autocratic national revolution, 
and, having done so, would not hand 
power to the bourgeoisie, but would take 
things as far as objective circumstances 
allowed. 

Because of its autocracy, relatively 
large size and long militaristic tradition 
Prussia was viewed as the main obsta¬ 
cle to revolution in Germany. Prussia 
might move to unite Germany as an act 
of counterrevolution. But, even then, it 
could only unite Germany by tearing 
Germany apart. Prussia would have to 
exclude German Austria. The same ap¬ 
plied to Austria - the most reactionary 
German state. An Austrian Germany 
would have to exclude Prussia. Under 
either Pmssia or Austria there could only 
be a ‘smaller Germany’. That is why, in 
the name of “real unification”, Marx and 
Engels wanted to see the “dissolution” 
of Pmssia and “disintegration” of the 
Austrian state (F Engels CW Vol 26, Lon¬ 
don 1990, p 124). If Germany were ever to 
achieve anything worthwhile there could 
be neither an Austria nor a Pmssia. 

It should be stressed that Marx and 
Engels sough the “dissolution” of 
Pmssia and the “disintegration” of Aus¬ 
tria in the context of bringing about a 
centralised revolutionary and social re¬ 
public. A country like Germany, which 
had suffered from extreme fragmentation, 
if it was to survive, needed the most 
“stringent revolutionary centralisation”. 
This was especially so because the Ger¬ 
many of 1848 contained “20 Vendees” - 
an allusion to the peasant counterrevo¬ 
lution in France - and found itself sand¬ 
wiched between the two most powerful 
and most centralised European states: ie, 
Russian and France. Such a country can¬ 
not, in the present period of universal 
revolution, avoid “either civil war or war 
with other countries”, proclaimed Engels 
(FEngels CWVol7,Moscow 1977, p237- 
38). 

Specifically Marx and Engels advo¬ 
cated a revolutionary liberation war 
against Russia that would unite Germany 
on the basis of democracy and hold out 
the promise of Polish independence and 
reunification. But, though Germany had 
made “several dozen small and big revo¬ 
lutions”, the revolution narrowed the 
mental horizons of the middle classes 
instead of broadening them. To ingrati¬ 
ate itself with the partitioning powers - 
Russia, Pmssia and Austria - the Frank¬ 
furt national assembly endorsed the par¬ 
tition of Poland! 

With such a cowering, directionless 
and powerless high command the writ¬ 
ing was on the wall. By 1850 the situa¬ 
tion had been stabilised in favour of 
reaction - especially the ‘big’ German 
powers, Pmssia and Austria. Conces¬ 
sions were rolled back. However, Engels 


explained the defeat of the revolution not 
in the betrayal of this or that leader. Rather 
he looked to the fragmentation of Ger¬ 
many itself. The incoherence, myopia, 
and irresolution which prevailed at every 
turn derived from interests so varied, so 
conflicting, so strangely cancelling each 
other out that decisive action was impos¬ 
sible. 

After the failure of 1848 some disillu¬ 
sioned liberals yearned for unity under 
Pmssia. But, as explained above, that 
meant excluding Austria. Fanatical na¬ 
tionalists, on the other hand, hoped for 
the restoration of the feudal empire. This 
dream would, if it ever came to realisation, 
be a Greater Austria. Austria, Pmssia and 
the rest of Germany unite into a federal 
state and proceed to Germanise Austria’s 
Hungarian and Danube empire by means 
of schools, colonies and gentle violence. 
The formerly Austrian Netherlands 
would also be incorporated as a vassal 
state. Engels damned these “patriotic 
fanatics” (F Engels CW Vol 16, London 
1980, p217). Meanwhile ignorant radicals 
sank into admiration of the Swiss con¬ 
stitution. Only the communists remained 
committed to a German republic “one and 
indivisible”. 

As the reader well knows, in 1866 the 
armies of Pmssia defeated those of Aus¬ 
tria in air eight-day war. From this moment 
onwards Pmssia stopped viewing the 
rest of Germany as prey. Pmssia became 
nationalised', Germany was its protec¬ 
torate - even if that meant the exclusion 
of a large part of Germany: ie, Austria. War 
with France followed. Again Prussian 
forces scored a swift and total victory. 
France surrendered. Napoleon III was 
replaced by a republic. Pmssia could now 
impose its terms of the rest of Germany 
and in 1871 the king of Pmssia became 
the German emperor. 

As an aside let us note that both Marx 
and Engels predicted new war - between 
Russia (aligned with France) and Ger¬ 
many. Tins was something they feared. 
The transition to socialism would be put- 
off by such a war for a long time. Engels 
specifically said that such a “conflict will 
be the downfall of the Prussian state and 
the Prussian army - probably in a war with 
Russia, which might last four years and 
would yield nothing but disease and 
shattered bones” (F Engels CW Vol 23, 
London 1988, p604). He also talked of20 
million deaths. 

How did Engels assess this Prussian 
version of German unity? Bismarck - 
Prussia’s uncrowned Bonaparte - had, 
he said, carried out a “revolution” and a 
“revolution with revolutionary methods. 
Only because it was carried out from 
above it was “not revolutionary 
enough”; this half-unification of Ger¬ 
many was only a “half-revolution” (F 
Engels CWVol 26. London 1990, p481). 

Real measures which unified the coun¬ 
try were welcomed as a step forward: eg, 
the common legal code and Bismarck’s 
legislation creating common banking 
laws and a common currency over 1873- 
75. Engels expressed the opinion that it 
would have been better if the mark could 
have been pegged to one of the big three 
- dollar, pound or franc. 

Yet Pmssia had not dissolved into Ger¬ 
many. Instead Bismarck introduced the 
Prussian system throughout most of 
Germany. Bavaria and the southern 
states retained a degree of autonomy. In 
certain ways it was as if semi-feudal north¬ 
ern Scotland had managed to conquer 
England in 1645. Political power resided 
with the emperor, a caste of aristocratic 
bureaucrats and the military top brass. 
Universal male suffrage was granted, but 
the emperor appointed the chancellor 
and the relatively feeble Reichstag could 
not turn down tax demands. A copy of 
the 1850 Prussian constitution. Put an¬ 
other way, there existed a pseudo-con¬ 
stitutionalism. The Reichstag served as 
a fig leaf for absolutism. Germany was in 
fact a police-guarded military despotism 
with parliamentary embellishments. 

But this was no return to the past. Ger¬ 
many set itself on a course of rapid in¬ 
dustrialisation and with that the 
bourgeoisie came to exercise a decisive 


influence. There also came into existence 
a powerful, well organised and highly 
educated proletariat. 

It was in these promising circum¬ 
stances that Marx - writing in 1875, in what 
became known as the Critique of the 
Gotha programme - took issue with his 
comrades in the fast growing Social 
Democratic Party. They were reluctant to 
highlight the demand for the abolition of 
the monarchy. By contrast Marx renewed 
his call for a “democratic republic” 
against the Pmsso-German monarchy (K 
Marx CW Vol 24, London 1989, p95). A 
theme Engels elaborated upon some 15 
later in his Critique of the draft pro¬ 
gramme in 1891 - unlike our Socialist 
Workers Party allies, parties associated 
with Marx and Engels regarded pro¬ 
grammes as vital and took great pains in 
writing and perfecting them. 

Engels attacked Prussianism and tire 
peaceful illusions being entrained by 
some party leaders in Germany. There 
could conceivably be a peaceful transi¬ 
tion to socialism in countries where the 
“representatives of tire people concen¬ 
trate all power in their hands, where, if one 
has the support of the majority of the 
people, one can do as one sees fit in a 
constitutional way; in democratic repub¬ 
lics such as France and the USA, in mon¬ 
archies such as Britain ... where this 
dynasty is powerless against the people” 
(F Engels CWVol 27, London 1990, p226). 
But not autocratic Germany. 

Engels admits that due to police cen¬ 
sorship and legal restrictions it may not 
be possible for the SDP to feature the 
abolition of the monarchy in its pro¬ 
gramme. Some devious formulation 
ought therefore to be concocted. Either 
way, Engels is insistent that the working 
class “can only come to power under tire 
form of a democratic republic”. He call this 
the "specific form for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat”: that is, the rule of the 
working class (ibid p227). 

So as to open up the road to power 
Engels argues for the “reconstruction of 
Germany”. The system of small states 
within Prasso-Gemrany “must be abol¬ 
ished”. How, he asks, can you revolution¬ 
ise society while there are special rights 
for Bavaria-Wuttemburg and even the 
small state of Thuringia consists of state¬ 
lets? Again he balances off tire abolition 
of the small states with the call to abolish 
Pmssia and break it up into “self-govern¬ 
ing provinces”. For Engels the system 
of small states and Prussianism are the 
“two sides of the antithesis now gripping 
Germany in a vice”, in which one side 
“must also serve as an excuse and justi¬ 
fication for the existence of the other” 
(ibid p228). 

What should take the place of Pmsso- 
Germany? Engels opposes federalism 
and repeats the demand for the “one and 
indivisible republic”. He is no dogmatist. 
Remember there is no principle involved. 
The goal is to achieve the maximum vol¬ 
untary union between peoples, most 
importantly the working class. 

In his reckoning, federalism is on the 
whole necessary in the “gigantic” USA, 
although in the eastern states it was al¬ 
ready “becoming a hindrance”. “It would 
be a step forward” in the British Isles, 
where the two islands contain four' peo¬ 
ples - English, Scots, Irish, Welsh - and 
at the time three different systems of leg¬ 
islation and a single parliament, hr “tittle” 
Switzerland federalism “has long been a 
hindrance, tolerable only because Swit¬ 
zerland is content to be a purely passive 
member of the European state system”. 
For Germany, federalism on the Swiss 
model would be an “enormous step back¬ 
wards”. Germany already had a second, 
federal, chamber - the Bundesrat - that, 
like the House of Lords in Britain, served 
reaction. Germany certainly did not need 
separate legislation enacted in each state 
or canton. 

No, the best conditions for progress 
and preparing the working class for the 
revolutionary transition is the centralised, 
democratic republic: ie, elections at every 
level, self-administration and absence of 
bureaucracy, a militia system and the abo¬ 
lition of the standing army • 
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EUROPEAN SOCIAL FORUM 


Rifondazione 
takes the reins 

Over 300 people gathered in Thessaloniki, Greece on July 13-14 for the third 
preparatory meeting of the European Social Forum. Tina Becker reports 



Thessaloniki: giving time to debate 


T he organisation of the first Euro¬ 
pean Social Forum in November is 
well underway. Since last weekend 
the official website has been up and run¬ 
ning, registration has stalled and the first 
workshops and seminars are being pre¬ 
pared. 

As usual for these ESF meetings, de¬ 
bate in Thessaloniki was very fraternal 
and democratic. Contributions were not 
limited to one or two minutes, as is so 
common with the left in Britain. A sys¬ 
tem of self-discipline has proved much 
more successful. Even when a conflict 
between Greek comrades broke out (see 
opposite), the plenary meeting listened 
patiently. 

The most significant decision of the 
meeting was to clarify the situation of 
political parties within the ESF. A number 
of minor decisions concerning the num¬ 
bers of translators, deadlines for work¬ 
shop proposals, etc were also taken. My 
suggestion of an ESF newspaper (in 
which, for example, the Greek comrades 
could have explained their dispute or the 
role of political parties could be dis¬ 
cussed) was picked up and referred to 
by the organisation committee. However, 
a discussion about the nature or fre¬ 
quency of such a publication is still to 
be had: these organising meetings are not 
conducive to political debate - proceed¬ 
ings are dominated by organisational and 
technical matters. 

However, during breaks, outside the 
meeting hall and in the evenings, there 
was plenty of lively discussion. Meeting 
other European socialists and commu¬ 
nists is surely the most positive experi¬ 
ence of the whole ESF process. It was 
veiy inspiring to see how many comrades 
in Europe have heard of the Weekly 
Worker and are aware of the CPGB as a 
major force in the drive to unite the left in 
Britain. Almost every time I left the room 
I was approached by comrades from 
other European countries who wanted 
to introduce themselves, suggest a pub¬ 
lication swap or closer cooperation. Al¬ 
most 100 Weekly Workers were sold as 
well as a few copies of the CPGB book. 
Towards a Socialist Alliance party. In 
addition our Draft programme was taken 
by the score. 

Over 150 Greek comrades attended 
the meeting, together with about 60 from 
eastern European countries and around 
50 from western Europe - overwhelm¬ 
ingly these comrades represented the 
main socialist organisations on the Eu¬ 
ropean left. There were also two dozen 
Palestinian comrades. There were no 
NGOs present, no environmentalists, no 
anarchists. The organisation of the ESF 
is down to Europe’s revolutionary or¬ 
ganisations - in the main Italy’s Rifon¬ 
dazione Comunista. The only 
non-revolutionary organisations of any 
kind were the Greek trade union organi¬ 
sation, GSEE, and Attac, which mainly 
campaigns for the introduction of the 
Tobin tax on financial transactions. 
However, in most European countries 
Attac has been set up and dominated 
by revolutionary organisations and has 
steadily moved to the left. 

The delegation from Britain was sadly 
rather small, pretty accurately reflecting 
the level of class struggle in this coun¬ 
try. Workers Power, despite its call to 
“build Social Forums in Britain now” in 
an article comparing them with the Rus¬ 
sian soviets of 1905 and 1917, has yet to 
show up to any of the international meet¬ 
ings (Workers Power summer). Three of 
WP’s Austrian comrades managed a 
small stall at the previous organising 
meeting in Vienna, but none of them in¬ 
tervened in the debates or handed out 
any ESF-specific literature. Even on a 
British level WP has not exactly been 
prominent in driving the project forward 
or even turning up at the regular organ¬ 
ising meetings. 

In Thessaloniki, apart from the CPGB 
only the Socialist Workers Party was 
present. Or rather was not present: all 
five SWPers spoke as members of 
Globalise Resistance. Although the 
comrades have argued strongly against 
the ban on political parties, their self¬ 


identification as GR members seemed to 
accept it as a fait accompli. They also 
appeared to condone the unfortunate 
petty nationalist divisions of the British 
left. Chris Nineham always spoke as 
“Globalise Resistance, England”, 
whereas his two female comrades 
stressed in every contribution that they 
were from “the SSP and Globalise Re¬ 
sistance, Scotland”. 

The content of their contributions, 
however, along with those of a number 
of other European comrades, gave them 
away as members of the SWP’s Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Tendency. The dozen or 
so comrades from Poland, Germany, Brit¬ 
ain and Greece were quite obviously told 
to argue for the same tiling: “We need 
lots and lots of demonstrations in Flor¬ 
ence”, argued Carrie Marwick. ex-SWP 
student organiser in Scotland and now 
SSP full-timer, “hi Globalise Resistance 
we have 90% action and only 10% poli¬ 
tics,” she declared proudly. Chris 
Nineham backed her up: “If we don’t 
have lots of demonstrations against the 
war, ordinary activists won’t come to Flor¬ 
ence,” he warned. 

Luckily, nobody apart from the 1ST 
comrades agreed with what is actually 
an apolitical and pessimistic approach. 
“Surely, one big demonstration is 
enough,” said filmmaker Leo Gabriel 
from the Austrian organising commit¬ 
tee. “We don’t want to take too much 
time away from the political debates.” 
In the end, comrades from Rifondazione 
basically ignored the SWP’s pleas and 
suggested quite correctly that it would 
be up to the Italian comrades to decide 
the subject of the demo. “If the situa¬ 
tion in Palestine deteriorates, then we 
might want to call a demo on that,” com¬ 
rade Raffaela Bollini, the main delegate 
from Rifondazione Comunista, argued. 
“We must be flexible.” 

It is interesting that the comrades from 
Rifondazione have now taken up a more 


active role in the ESF. Back in May in 
Vienna, they pretty much stayed in the 
background and hardly ever intervened. 
But as organisational questions become 
more complex and the launch date draws 
closer, the comrades are now openly 
guiding the process. They intervened 
several times, making suggestions on 
how to resolve disputes and proposing 
a number of compromises. 

Rifondazione’s leading role is, how¬ 
ever, a little ambiguous and will soon 
need to be clarified. Its 100,000 comrades 
obviously play an important part in the 
Italian class struggle. They are heavily 
involved in the leftwing trade union fed¬ 
eration, GCIL, and the local Social Fo¬ 
rums, which have sprung up since last 
year’s huge demonstration in Genoa. 
There, thousands of young people 


Up to 30,000 people will be meet¬ 
ing between November 6 and 10 
in Florence to discuss a wide 
range of political issues. The three 
main topics are ‘Anti-imperialism’, 
‘Anti-war’ and ‘For citizen’s rights/ 
anti-racism’, but there will be 
plenty of meetings on other sub¬ 
jects. The big plenary sessions in 
the mornings and the smaller 
seminars in the evenings will be 
organised under the authority of 
the ESF - ie, the ESF as a whole 


have been propelled into politics by the 
rightwing Berlusconi government that 
is openly challenging trade union rights 
and working conditions. This is quite 
different from the rest of Europe, where 
anti-capitalist protests have found their 
expression mainly in the established po¬ 
litical organisations. In Britain, Germany 
and other northern European countries 
of course there is no real anti-capitalist 
movement to talk of. 

A few years back, the comrades from 
Rifondazione consciously decided on a 
policy of ‘contaminating’ the movement, 
whereby they are attempting to draw the 
newly politicised anti-capitalists into their 
orbit, but also want to be ‘contaminated’ 
by them in turn. Maybe that is why in 
the ESF they actually play a rather con¬ 
servative role. It seems they want to rep- 


decides who speaks on what sub¬ 
ject. However, the smaller work¬ 
shops in the afternoon will be 
autonomous and political parties, 
social movements and NGOs can 
organise those under their own 
initiative. 

The city council of Florence and 
the region of Tuscany, both under 
local PDS administrations, have 
offered to pay some of the ex¬ 
penses. The region of Tuscany will 
cover the use of the semi-priva- 


resent and substitute for all the non-revo¬ 
lutionary anti-capitalists, anarchists and 
environmentalists that could not make it 
to the organising meetings. The com¬ 
rades have almost taken on the role of 
mediators between the more openly revo¬ 
lutionary organisations in Europe and 
the World Social Forum (based in Bra¬ 
zil), which is far more dominated by right- 
wing NGOs such as Oxfam. 

However, on the other hand, repre¬ 
sentatives of Rifondazione met last week 
with executive members of the Socialist 
Alliance and Spain’s United Left to dis¬ 
cuss how to build a strong revolution¬ 
ary left inside the ESF. Unfortunately, 
none of this actually transpired in Thes¬ 
saloniki. The comrades tell us behind 
closed doors that of course they are in¬ 
terested in establishing closer organisa¬ 
tional links. However, our proposal for 
democratically elected and accountable 
ESF commissions on various subjects 
fell on deaf ears and was not taken up. 

“We are not preparing the ESF to be¬ 
come a party formation,” comrade Bollini 
said in a plenary session. “We want to 
use the ESF for discussions on our agree¬ 
ments as well as our disagreements,” she 
argued, implying perhaps that a party 
might not allow disagreements within its 
ranks. Her own organisation of course 
does actually allow the open expression 
of disagreement. Although it grants the 
right to form temporary factions formally, 
in practice Rifondazione allows them on 
a permanent basis. 

More likely comrade Bollini is reflect¬ 
ing her organisation’s orientation to¬ 
wards the anti-capitalist movement in 
Italy. Draw them into your orbit without 
scaring them with party membership. Ri¬ 
fondazione will need to resolve these 
questions pretty soon. If the comrades 
want the ESF to move to the left, they 
need to start debating this process in 
front of the working class. We should 
fight openly against the influence of the 
NGOs, the reformist and social demo¬ 
cratic organisations that still have a 
strong grip on the World Social Forum • 

Florence 

tised fortress of Florence, where 
the meetings will take place - at a 
cost of over €300,000 (£200,000). 
The city council has offered 
€100,000 for the hiring of transla¬ 
tors, and will fund the accommo¬ 
dation of 5,000 people. It will 
provide free (or subsidised) pub¬ 
lic transport for all participants. 

“November is the worst month 
with regard to tourism,” explains 
Stefano from Rifondazione Comu¬ 
nista. “They hope that the ESF will 
bring a lot of positive media atten¬ 
tion and paying tourists.” No 
doubt the former Eurocommunist 
party will also benefit from the 
political influence all this will buy 
it in the Italian anti-capitalist 
movement • 


European Social Forum: 

http://www.fse-esf.org 

World Social Forum: 

http://www.forumsocialmundial.org.br 


November 6-10 2002, 
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T he question of the participation of 
political parties was finally resolved 
in Thessaloniki after a heated de¬ 
bate. 

There was quite a lot of confusion on 
this issue, because the ‘Charter of prin¬ 
ciples’ of the World Social Forum, to 
which all regional forums have to sub¬ 
scribe, implies that all political parties 
are banned from attending the launch 
of the ESF in Florence: “Neither party 
representations nor military organisa¬ 
tions shall participate in the forum. Gov¬ 
ernment leaders and members of 
legislatures who accept the commit¬ 
ments of this charter may be invited to 
participate in a personal capacity.” 
Most participants of the ESF criticised 
and challenged this point in Thessalo¬ 
niki - and it seems clear that further chal- 
lenges to the rather clandestinely 
agreed charter are only a question of 
time. 

The current formulation means that if, 
for example, Gregor Gysi speaks in Flor¬ 
ence, he will not appear in the programme 
as a member of the German Party of Demo¬ 
cratic Socialism (PDS), but only as 
Gregor Gysi, lawyer and cattleman. How¬ 
ever, this ban not only affects promient 
personalities, but also the most organ¬ 
ised sections of the working class. 

This is of course an impossible posi¬ 
tion if one considers the role of social¬ 
ist and communist parties across 
Europe. They are at the core of the anti¬ 
capitalist movement, especially in 
France, Spain and Italy. The foundations 
for the ESF were laid by the mass dem¬ 
onstrations of Genoa and Rome, led by 
Rifondazione Comunista and Cobas. 
The ESF will be established in Florence, 
precisely because the Italian workers’ 
movement is highly organised and po¬ 
litical. 

There was also the implication that this 
formulation would prohibit political par¬ 
ties from participating at all - ie, they 
would not even be allowed to organise 
or take part officially in any of the 200 or 
so small autonomous workshops, which 
will take place in the afternoon. This was 
the perceived situation, as presented by 
the Italian comrades (most of them mem¬ 
bers of Rifondazione Comunista) when 
discussion started in the organisation 
workshop that I attended on the Satur¬ 
day. “If we want to use the name ‘Social 
Forum’ we have to comply with the regu¬ 
lations of the WSF and they are very 
clear,” comrade Stefano explained. “Po¬ 
litical parties cannot organise any meet¬ 
ings.” 

However, after a lively debate on this 
controversial question it turned out that 
things are not so clear after all. The pre¬ 
vious ESF organising meeting in Vienna 
agreed that political parties would be al¬ 
lowed in Florence if their national ESF 
umbrella group decided this was accept¬ 
able. Surely that would mean that parties 
could at least organise workshops in the 
afternoon, I argued. Most of the partici¬ 
pants agreed. 

A couple of comrades argued that the 
ban was necessary to safeguard the fo¬ 
rums from parties that are or were part of 
neoliberal governments and who with¬ 
out a doubt are interested in infiltrating 
and neutralising the movement. “We will 
not get young people from Germany at¬ 
tending the forum if the German Green 
Party or Social Democrats participate in 
Florence," argued a furious member of 
the German section of Attac (paradoxi¬ 
cally he later confessed to me that he is 


also a long-standing member of the Ger¬ 
man Communist Party, the DKP, but that 
he had to argue this anti-party position, 
“because Attac paid for me to be here. 
The DKP has hardly got any money 
these days”). 

In reality, the formulation will not pro¬ 
tect the forums. Quite the opposite: it 
actually makes it easier for social demo¬ 
cratic organisations to infiltrate them. It 
would be much better to confront these 
parties openly and challenge their poli¬ 
tics in Florence in front of the move¬ 
ment. Social democratic and green 
parties will participate in any case - 
surely it would be preferable for the 
movement to know where and who they 
are. People are not stupid. If somebody 
does not want to be ‘exposed’ to the 
politics of the PDS or the Greens there 
is one easy solution - don’t go to their 
meetings. That only works of course if 
we know who is a member of which 
party. Banning parties will serve to ob¬ 
scure and confuse the politics. 

Bigger parties like the Italian PDS, who 
pay a lot of money towards the ESF, will 
have no problem in getting their message 
across - even if they do not appear offi¬ 
cially in the programme. That also ex¬ 
plains why the Brazilian Workers Party 
(PT), which was instrumental in the set¬ 
ting up and tunning of the first two World 
Social Forums in Porto Alegre in 2001 
and 2002, were happy to allow such a 
formulation to be included in the chatter. 

It is the smaller communist and social¬ 
ist parties that would actually be ex¬ 
cluded from the ESF. They would have 
to hide behind NGOs or other non-party 
formations in order to be able to partici¬ 
pate. SWP comrades have anticipated 
this by identifying themselves only as 
Globalise Resistance (which has, accord¬ 
ing to leading GR member Chris Nineham, 
“only 100 or so real members”). 

Unfortunately, Rifondazione Comu¬ 
nista is also infected by the anti-party 
bug. It has not criticised the fonnulation 
at all. but has actually been instrumen¬ 
tal in defending it, although RC’s moti¬ 
vation is undoubtedly different from the 
PDS’s or PT’s. It just seems that the 
comrades are taking their policy of ‘con¬ 
taminating’ the movement a little too far. 
In the discussion, a Rifondazione mem¬ 
ber stated that "any political party that 
is integral to the movement would have 
no interest in promoting itself, only the 
movement”. 

The comrades are very much in the mi¬ 
nority. A fair number of people from 
across Europe were in favour of challeng¬ 
ing the WSF ban - “they can hardly 


throw us out,” one Austrian comrade 
stated. But the comrades from Rifondazi¬ 
one acted as mediators between the ESF 
and the WSF once again. 

The plenary meeting of all partici¬ 
pants adopted the compromise sug¬ 
gested by Raffaela Bollini: political 
parties will be allowed to organise work¬ 
shops. But all proposals must go 
through the programme commission of 
the ESF, which has the final decision on 
all meetings: “If this commission feels 
that a party just wants to promote itself 
in a workshop, it can say no,” said 
Raffaela. The disputed workshop will 
then be put before the next ESF organ¬ 
ising meeting, which will take place in 
Barcelona on October 5-6. 

It seems that, although comrades from 
Rifondazione have so far succeeded in 
preventing an open challenge to the 
WSF on this issue, the ESF and other 
regional forums are moving more quickly 
to the left than was anticipated. In Asia 
for example, the Communist Party of In¬ 
dia (Marxist) with its big membership in 
West Bengal and Kerala is de facto lead¬ 
ing the Social Forum. 

A rebellion of one sort or another on 
this issue seems almost unavoidable - es¬ 
pecially if one considers how the ‘char¬ 
ter of principles’ came into being: “The 
committee of Brazilian organisations that 
conceived of, and organised, the first 
World Social Forum, held in Porto Alegre 
from January 25 to 30 2001, after evaluat¬ 
ing the results of that forum and the ex¬ 
pectations it raised, consider it necessary 
and legitimate to draw up a charter of 
principles to guide the continued pursuit 
of that initiative” (Preface, charter of prin¬ 
ciples). 

So it was in effect only the Brazilian or¬ 
ganisations which drew up this charter, 
which is now being used as a kind of 
‘holy text’ for participants from all over 
the world. Everybody who wants to come 
to Florence has to “accept” it (the origi¬ 
nal plan was that participants would have 
to “agree” with it, but it was changed after 
I pointed out the rather large difference 
between the two words). The charter has 
been confirmed by a meeting of the WSF 
international council - but that only con¬ 
sists of a couple of delegates from each 
regional forum. 

The Social Forums offer a historic 
chance to unite the left on a global scale. 
But we need to learn from our past: with¬ 
out democratic and open decision-mak¬ 
ing at all levels the project will not survive. 
In the long run it will clearly be impossi¬ 
ble to keep political parties out of the 
process of remaking the left • 


T hose who have seen Alex Callini- 
cos speak in public would not 
describe his style as exactly passion¬ 
ate. So when, back in May, I wit¬ 
nessed him arguing excitedly against 
holding this preparatory meeting in 
Greece, I was more than a little sur¬ 
prised. I had to come all the way to 
Thessaloniki to understand what the 
comrade dislikes so much about the 
place. 

It is not the “high travel costs” that 
the comrade cited at the time, but the 
serious divisions within the Greek 
left, which have seen the SWP’s sis¬ 
ter organisation, the SEK, left almost 
completely isolated. Although in Vi¬ 
enna nobody would explain why 
some Greek comrades clearly did not 
want to have the next organising 
meeting in their own country, it all be¬ 
come a little clearer last weekend. 

We spent most of the first session 
on the Saturday morning listening to 
some very angry exchanges in Greek. 
Most international comrades were 
puzzled, to put it mildly, by the furi¬ 
ous charges that were made. But in 
true sectarian fashion, the real rea¬ 
sons for the unfortunate split were 
kept hidden behind blustering anti¬ 
cap talk on all sides, which left most 
of the non-Greek comrades in the 
dark. 

There are three rival ‘committees’ 
who each claim that they should be 
in charge of organising the Greek in¬ 
tervention in Florence. As far as I 
know, Greece is the only country 
where the left has not been able to 
unite in order to set up a national ESF 
structure. There is the ‘official’ com¬ 
mittee (Initiative for the Creation of 
the Greek Social Forum), which is 
dominated by the main Greek trade 
union body, the General Confedera¬ 
tion of Greek Workers (GSEE). A 
number of smaller reformist organi¬ 
sations and most Greek Trotskyists 
are part of this first bloc, which is by 
far the biggest - and the most con¬ 
servative - of the three. The second 
group ‘Action - Thessaloniki 2003’ 
consists almost entirely of the Greek 
Communist Party (KKE), which has 
so far refused to join the first com¬ 
mittee. The third group, ‘Initiative for 
the European Social Forum', is run 
by ‘Genoa 2001', the couple-of-hun- 
dred-strong front organisation for the 
SEK. Last year, it was called ‘Seattle 
2000’ and without a doubt will soon 
adopt another suitable name ... 
maybe ‘Florence 2002’ ... 

Both the smaller groups have re¬ 
fused to cooperate with the main 
committee because of the participa¬ 
tion of the GSEE. This union body, 
which represents most Greek work¬ 
ers, has very strong links with the 
governing social democratic Pasok 
(Panhellenic Socialist Movement). 
Although Pasok is not a direct par¬ 
ticipant, the two smaller groups com¬ 
plain that it is using the Greek left for 
its own purposes. “We cannot allow 
the participation of this rightwing 
trade union, because it opens the 
door for the neoliberal government 
to take over our movement,” a com¬ 
rade from the KKE told me breath¬ 
lessly. 

A strange tactical decision, one 
would think. The main trade union 
body of the country decides to join 
an international anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment, which is dominated by some 
of the biggest revolutionary organi¬ 
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sations in Europe. A move which will 
in all likelihood lead to the opening 
up of union members to the politics 
of KKE, SEK etc. But rather than criti¬ 
cising and challenging the trade un¬ 
ion bureaucracy politically inside the 
ESF committee, the comrades 
choose to stand on the outside and 
denounce it. 

However, this is strange only if 
you believe this ‘official’ explana¬ 
tion, which is hotly disputed by 
some of the smaller Greek organisa¬ 
tions present in Thessaloniki. 
George, a member of the Internation¬ 
alist Workers Left, told me that both 
the KKE and SEK had tried to domi¬ 
nate the main committee, but they 
failed because of the combined 
strength of the other organisations: 
“So they formed their own and de¬ 
nounced our committee ever since.” 
An opinion which I heard repeated 
many times over the weekend. 

The KKE controls a number of 
trade unions, but has almost no in¬ 
fluence over the GSEE as a whole. As 
for the SEK, it has a similar reputa¬ 
tion to its sister organisation in Brit¬ 
ain. Like the SWP, it is known for 
setting up front organisations, carv¬ 
ing up the key seats on their execu¬ 
tives, and only then inviting other 
groups to join the ready-made struc¬ 
ture. 

However, due to the relative 
strength of the KKE and other left 
organisations, they are less success¬ 
ful in dominating the left in Greece. 
The SWP had hoped that with the 
Greek presidency of the EU in 2003, 
their sister organisation could be in 
the forefront of the anti-capitalist 
protests which will without a doubt 
take place. They cannot accept they 
will be unable to shape the anti-glo- 
balisation movement in Greece in 
their own image, says George. He 
also points out the SEK’s somewhat 
ambivalent relationship with Pasok: 
“If the SEK is so strongly against 
them, why has it called on its mem¬ 
bers to vote for them at almost every 
single election?” he asks rhetorically. 
Like tire SWP in Britain, the comrades 
were awaiting a “crisis of expecta¬ 
tions” which would automatically 
bring anti-capitalist protesters in 
their thousands to join the SEK - so 
far rather unsuccessfully. 

The KKE, SEK and Alex Callini- 
cos argued so passionately against 
having the meeting in Thessaloniki, 
because they feared - correctly - that 
it would strengthen the official com¬ 
mittee, which organised and domi¬ 
nated this latest gathering. 

In Vienna, however, comrades from 
Rifondazione Comunista put their 
foot down and argued for meeting in 
Greece - presumably because they 
wanted those tensions resolved be¬ 
fore the EU protests take place there 
next year. So far they have not suc¬ 
ceeded. 

The KKE is still very publicly hos¬ 
tile to the umbrella organisation. The 
SEK is only marginally less sectar¬ 
ian: although the comrades have fi¬ 
nally taken up seats on the executive 
committee, they have clearly done so 
rather reluctantly. In Thessaloniki 
they set up their stalls not under the 
banner of the Initiative for the Crea¬ 
tion of the Greek Social Forum (as all 
the other groups did), but stood 
under the banner of their own 
‘Genoa 2001’- all by themselves • 
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PENSIONS 


Security, dignity, comfort 




W ork hard all your life - until you 
are at least 70 years old. Scrimp 
and save every penny that 
you can - ideally at least 20-25% of your 
income. Then, if you have not died in the 
meantime, you might just be able to get a 
pension sufficient to fund a modest re¬ 
tirement. Providing, of course, that you 
have not been robbed by your bosses, 
conned and ripped off by financial ad¬ 
visers and insurance companies, or your 
pension contributions have not disap¬ 
peared down the black hole of a stock 
market crash. 

This, in essence, is the prospect fac¬ 
ing millions of working class people in 
Britain today. Long before the market car¬ 
nage of recent days, which has seen the 
destruction of billions of pounds worth 
of capital invested in private pensions 
and insurance policies, Britain’s pen¬ 
sions system, both public and private, 
was already beset by severe difficulties, 
if not an outright crisis. 

The reasons for this phenomenon are 
complex - the drive to cap government 
spending, the squeeze on profit rates, 
demographics, a popular unwillingness 
to put off consumption, the peculiar irra¬ 
tionalities of the UK housing market and 
a fiscal system geared to the demands of 
the middle and upper classes, that serves 
only to exacerbate the polarities between 
wealth and poverty, are just some of the 
readily identifiable causes. Last week saw 
the publication of two government- 
sponsored reports aimed at tackling the 
problem: the Sandler report on savings 
and the Pickering report on pensions. 

Sandler tells us that there is a gap of 
some £27 billion between what the popu¬ 
lation is currently saving and what it 
needs to put by in order to secure a fi¬ 
nancially viable retirement. Whereas the 
savings ration has sunk to an all-time 
low, the burden of personal indebtedness 
has reached unprecedented proportions. 
Low inflation, historically low interest 
rates and the perception of wealth that 
comes from a grossly inflated bubble in 
the property market combine to fuel 
spending above immediate income. 
There is a need for secure, transparent 
and simple to understand savings prod¬ 
ucts, backed up by fiscal incentives, 
Sandler reports. 

Pickering’s message, predicated on the 
need to make decent pension provision 
more financially acceptable to the bosses, 
while ignoring the fundamental needs 
and just demands of workers, should be 
sounding 
loud alarm 
bells for 
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our class. He recommends that the index¬ 
linking of pensions to the retail prices in¬ 
dex (in itself a paltry measure, since there 
is frequently a ceiling of five percent) 
should be abolished. In addition, the 
payment of company pensions to sur¬ 
viving spouses should cease, while 
membership of company pension 
schemes should be made a compulsory 
condition of employment. And the gains 
for workers? They will be allowed to draw 
their pensions even if they go on work¬ 
ing after the official age of retirement. 

Raising the age of retirement for 
women to 65 and abolishing the compul¬ 
sory retirement age across the board are 
two nostrums that have already been 
adopted by government as potential in¬ 
terim measures designed to defuse the 
so-called pensions ‘time bomb’. 
Increaseing the size of the exploitable 
population is the aim. 

According to official statistics, nearly 
half the UK workforce does not belong 
to any company or private pension 
scheme. When their days of wage slav¬ 
ery finally come to an end, they will have 
to subsist on the state pension, topped 
up to reach the levels of chancellor 
Brown’s much vaunted minimum income 
guarantee, set to reach a miserly £100 a 
week by the spring of next year. One side 
effect of the treasury’s move from a uni¬ 
versal flat rate to so-called targeted pay¬ 
ments will be vastly to increase the 
number of people subjected to means¬ 
testing. 

The fact that millions of workers do not 
choose to participate in company or pri¬ 
vate pension schemes is eagerly attrib¬ 
uted by the Tory press to then inherent 
profligacy and financial imprudence. Liv¬ 
ing the life of Riley on beer, fags and for¬ 
eign holidays, these spendthrifts expect 
the state to provide for them when they 
get old. The Guardian too remarks 
sniffily: “Left to themselves, many peo¬ 
ple either cannot or will not save volun¬ 
tarily” (July 13). No mention of the fact 
that every week of their working lives our 
people pay national insurance contribu¬ 
tions, supposedly intended to provide 
them with a civilised standard of 
healthcare, social provision and pen¬ 
sions when they need them. 

Why is it that so many workers do not 
contribute to pension schemes? Could 
it, for example, have something to do with 
the likes of ‘Captain’ Bob Maxwell, who 
for a time kept his leaking ship afloat by 
stealing his workers’ money; or the mis- 
selling of pensions by finan¬ 
cial institutions in the 1980s 
and early 1990s in the 
wake of the 
Thatcherite 
drive to 
shift the 1 

pensions 
burden on 
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to the private sector; or the failure of Eq¬ 
uitable Life? Certainly these are big fac¬ 
tors in terms of the prevailingly negative 
attitude that so many people have. There 
is also, more importantly, the simple fact 
that after securing a roof over their heads, 
feeding and clothing their families and af¬ 
fording themselves a modicum of enjoy¬ 
ment and relaxation, millions of workers 
simply do not have enough money to put 
by for their old age. In a culture domi¬ 
nated at every level by consumerism, 
where you are defined not by who you 
are but by what you possess, it is hardly 
surprising that so many, far from having 
cash to spare for investment, find them¬ 
selves locked into a vicious spiral of debt. 
Despite his sermons about prudence, 
Brown has every reason to be thankful 
that the high street has been so crowded 
with consumers for so long. Without their 
demand, it is certain that the boom of re¬ 
cent years would have ended long ago. 

So far as the state pension is con¬ 
cerned, the key point to remember is that 
even the derisory sum upon which peo¬ 
ple are currently supposed to eke out an 
existence (one can hardly call it a life) is 
not some kind of gift graciously be¬ 
stowed upon them from above, but the 
result of long and hard fought political 
battles. It was in the period of industrial 
unrest that preceded World War I that 
the state pension was achieved by strug¬ 
gle. The age of eligibility was set at 70, 
by which time, in those days, most work¬ 
ers had died off anyway. The Labour 
government of 1945 made the system 
somewhat more tolerable and the intro¬ 
duction of the state eamings-related pen¬ 
sion scheme (Serps) by the Callaghan 
government in 1978 - itself part of a po¬ 
litical trade-off with the TUC designed to 
keep down wage demands during the era 
of the so-called social contract - her¬ 
alded, at least notionally, the idea of pro¬ 
viding retirees with a survivable income. 
Devised by Barbara Castle as a second 
tier on top of the basic pension, which 
was at that time linked to earnings, the 
idea was that, once the maximum earn¬ 
ings element had been achieved (after 20 
years in work), Serps would make up a 
pension amounting to a calculated 45% 
of average wages - hardly a fortune, but 
a great deal better titan what retirees can 
expect from the state today. 

Successive Thatcher governments did 
all they could to dismantle the state sys¬ 
tem, encouraging people to contract out 
of it and take up private pensions, many 
of them dependent on the per¬ 
formance of the 
equity 
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market, with the results of which we are 
all familiar. New Labour has consistently 
followed a similar path since 1997. Its 
endless attempts to reform the state pen¬ 
sions system, culminating with the new 
‘state second pension’, a replacement for 
Serps in the process of introduction from 
April this year, represent just cack- 
handed attempts to keep the pensions 
bill down while appearing to be caring 
and generous. 

The basis of the old state pension 
system was a simple, readily understand¬ 
able form of ‘pay as you go’. Your NI 
contributions fund today’s pensioners. 
Tomorrow’s workers pay for you. This, 
of course, is where the so-called thorny 
question of demographics comes into the 
equation. Back in 1948 there were five 
people of working age for every pen¬ 
sioner. By 1995, that figure had fallen to 
around 3.7; by 2030 it is estimated that it 
will fall to some 2.4, when there will be 
more than 13 million people over the cur¬ 
rent retirement age, as against some nine 
million at the turn of the last century. 
Fewer and fewer people to hind the state 
pensions of more and more old people - 
so the government, and the Tories be¬ 
fore them, say. Conveniently forgetting, 
of course, that ‘working age’ does not 
equal ‘working people’. The fact of the 
matter is that women have entered and 
stayed in the labour force en masse - 
something which has helped to more 
than double the ‘economically active’ 
population since 1948. 

Nevertheless the government tells us 
that the situation is impossible and that 
something must give. Workers must, if 
necessary, be forced to sort out their own 
arrangements, with the state pension 
becoming a mere safety net for those 
who, through sickness, disability or 
whatever, did not manage to work long 
enough, or were not paid enough, to pro¬ 
vide themselves with a retirement nest 
egg. The reality, of course, is that the 
many billions of pounds raised over the 
years from the NI contributions of suc¬ 
cessive generations of workers (and em¬ 
ployers) have just gone straight into the 
general tax pot, subsidising politically 
motivated tax cuts for capital and the rich 
and paying for everything from Trident 
submarines to the lord chancellor’s wall¬ 
paper. 

In the private sector itself, the aban¬ 
donment of final salary schemes, 
whereby the worker is guaranteed a cer¬ 
tain percentage of final salary on retire¬ 
ment, has proceeded apace, allegedly 
because employers can no longer afford 
the long-term financial liabilities in¬ 
volved. To a great extent, this reflects 
the end of a relatively long 
honeymoon period in 
which booming market 
conditions and rampant 
share prices 
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Nostaglia for 1978 - but pensioners need more than Castle’s crumbs 


led to the technical overfunding of com¬ 
pany schemes, to the extent that many 
enterprises took ‘contribution holidays’, 
siphoning off huge chunks of accrued 
surplus value into parasitic forms of ac¬ 
cumulation. notably executive share op¬ 
tions and the like. That climate, and the 
accounting practices associated with it, 
has now come to an end. Companies are 
obliged to show their pensions liabilities 
on then balance sheets and they do not 
make comfortable reading. British 
Telecom, for example, has a ballooning 
and surely unsustainable pensions defi¬ 
cit of some £5.7 billion, larger than any 
UK company by far. Yet just over a dec¬ 
ade ago BT itself, to the protests of un¬ 
ions and members of its pensions 
scheme, took a ‘contributions holiday’. 

Most companies have stopped offer¬ 
ing final salary schemes to new employ¬ 
ees. Some, including major constituents 
of the FTSE 100 index, have even 
dropped the schemes altogether, which 
raises interesting legal questions. In fu¬ 
ture, workers must take up alternative, 
‘money purchase’, packages based ulti¬ 
mately on the performance of the stock 
market, and it is the employees them¬ 
selves who must shoulder the associated 
risk highlighted by recent events. 

What is to be done about this mess? 
Relying on the paternal benevolence of 
the state, let alone, god help us, the mar¬ 
ket economy to provide a decent life for 
our old people is a nonsense. So long as 
they can reproduce themselves in order 
to provide the market with labour power 
fit for exploitation, the working class has 
an obviously essential role in the capi¬ 
talist mode of production. Without them, 
there would be no value, no capitalism 
at all. But once their work is done, they 
are surplus to requirements, an unpro¬ 
ductive drain on resources. 

As communists our view is fundamen¬ 
tally different. Under a system where pro¬ 
duction is planned and conducted not 
for profit but for need, where the all-round 
social development of every kind of hu¬ 
man potential constitutes the very 
raison d'etre of society, the contribution, 
the experience and wisdom of life’s vet¬ 
erans demands a rich reward. This is not 
something for the distant future, but 
should be fought for in the here and 
now. Hence in the draft minimum pro¬ 
gramme of the CPGB - that section de¬ 
voted to the socio-economic conditions 
of capitalism - we have this to say about 
how pensioners and the elderly should 
be treated: “People deserve a secure, dig¬ 
nified and comfortable old age. The 
needs of the elderly should be met fully 
by the state, and should be available by 
right. Our old people should not suffer 
tire humiliation and anxiety of relying on 
means tests or charity.” 

Among our immediate demands, fo¬ 
cused on mobilising the working class 
as a whole to fight for pensioners’ rights, 
we demand the right to voluntarily retire 
at 60 for all workers - at 55 in unpleasant 
and dangerous jobs. We oppose com¬ 
pulsory retirement. The state pension 
should be fixed at the level of the mini¬ 
mum wage, which itself must be based 
on what is needed for workers to repro¬ 
duce themselves physically and cultur¬ 
ally (£300 per week is what is currently 
required) and should be paid to every¬ 
one who has retired. 

You can hear the paid defenders of 
capital howling then objections: ‘We can 
no longer afford even the current level 
of pensions. Workers must accept less, 
not get more.’ We have a simple answer: 
if the system cannot afford the minimum 
we need, then the system must go. Work¬ 
ers, whether employed or retired, must not 
be made to pay for the failings of 
capitalism • 

Maurice Bernal 
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DEBATE 

In defence of 

backwardness 


I am sure that most readers of the Weekly 
Worker will be puzzled by John Pearson’s 
polemic in last week’s paper (‘For genuine 
democratic centralism’, July 11). ‘What’s all 
the fuss about?’ they might well ask. 

There were two lines of attack in comrade 
Pearson’s piece. Firstly, he claims that the 
method of arriving at our new ‘What we fight 
for’ column was “a mistake” - indeed it was 
an abrogation of “the methodology of genu¬ 
ine democratic centralism". Secondly, he al¬ 
leges that the new column itself represents a 
“move to the right”. 

Let us deal with both accusations. The 
departure from democratic centralism alleg¬ 
edly arises because, he says, insufficient time 
was allowed for a full debate on the proposed 
changes, and, on the other, it had not been 
“fought out in front of the working class, prior 
to determination of the conflict". 

Comrade Pearson gives an accurate syn¬ 
opsis of the time scale involved in the proc¬ 
ess. The first draft proposals from the 
Provisional Central Committee were pub¬ 
lished on May 2 in this paper and, along with 
two alternative drafts, they were debated at 
the membership aggregate of May 11. The 
June 23 aggregate voted overwhelmingly 
(there were just two abstentions and no votes 
against) to adopt the second PCC draft, which 
had been substantially rewritten in the light 
of both the alternative drafts and suggestions 
made on May 11 - comrade Martyn Hudson 
is mistaken when he writes that “the column 
is the product of one person, with minor revi¬ 
sions of emphasis and grammar" (letters, July 
4). There was extensive discussion at both 
meetings, fully reported in these pages 
(Weekly Worker May 16 and June 27). 

But, comrade Pearson objected, the Man¬ 
chester branch was still working on its own 
alternative - “What’s the hurry?" Well, at the 
June 23 aggregate I argued that if there really 
had been deep differences dividing us it would 
have been correct to defer a decision - after 
all, the old ‘What we fight for’ had been badly 
in need of updating for years, so what are an 
extra couple of weeks between comrades? 

However, in actual fact, no such deep dif¬ 
ferences had emerged. Readers will no doubt 
have carefully studied and compared the new 
agreed column and the Manchester version, 
which were published side by side last week. 
For myself, subject to some small changes, I 
could vote for the Manchester draft - just as 
I backed what we have now adopted. 

Both versions are, by and large, excellent 
summations of our politics. There are differ¬ 
ences in emphasis, ordering and nuance - at 
least if appearances are anything to go by. In 
fact I suggested on June 23 that, since we were 
clearly so close, a more productive way to 
proceed would have been for comrade Pear¬ 
son (the only Manchester comrade present) 
to accept the one draft on the table as the 
substantive motion and propose amendments 
to that, as he saw fit (I will return later to the 
alleged major differences). 

What of the implication in comrade Pear¬ 
son’s polemic that the debate was not held in 
the open, that there was a desire perhaps to 
suppress contrary opinions? Comrade, every 
single comment or suggestion submitted to 
the Weekly Worker has been published in full. 
It is true that we did not carry the alternative 
drafts, but democratic centralism does not 
oblige us to publish every last detail. Neither 
version was an oppositional document - both 
were attempts at greater clarity, fully in line 
politically with the PCC’s original draft. 

The important thing is that political differ¬ 
ences are brought out into the open. But un¬ 
fortunately comrade Pearson does not 
actually highlight real disagreements in his ar¬ 
ticle. What he puts forward as fundamental 


ership’s “move to the right” is entirely in his 
own imagination. 

First of all. he makes a big hue and cry about 
the absence from our agreed statement of any 
overt reference to the “reforging of the CPGB. 
The unbroken thread with October 1917 and 
July-August 1920 is something to be proud 
of.” Agreed, comrade, but instead we call for 
“the organisation of all communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists and politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party”- Such a for¬ 
mation would, of necessity, stand in the tradi¬ 
tion of 1917 and 1920 and all that is best in the 
history of the CPGB. 

However, here is an example of updating - 
changing our terminology in order to appeal 
to a different audience. Our call to “reforge the 
CPGB” had its origins in the struggle of The 
Leninist , the forerunner of the Weekly Worker , 
to defeat the opportunists who had taken over 
the Party. ‘Reforge’ implies the need to do 
violence to what exists in order to create anew 
what should be. It hardly needs saying that 
the terrain on which the fight to establish a 
genuine Communist Party is conducted is no 
longer the ‘official communist’ movement. The 
‘official’ CPGB was liquidated more than a 
decade ago. 

But comrade Pearson insists on seeing be¬ 
trayal in every change of emphasis. Thus on 
a previous occasion he accused us of ‘drop¬ 
ping’ the ‘Our history’ feature from the 
Weekly Worker - apparently we had suddenly 
become ashamed of the early CPGB. The re¬ 
ality was we had simply reached the end of 
the series. 

Not only is our leadership accused of want¬ 
ing to junk the CPGB tradition; it is also said 
to have embarked on a process leading to the 
ditching of the very concept of revolution. It 
is worth reproducing the paragraph which 
comrade Pearson claims provides the “strong¬ 
est indication of the rightward moves”: 

“Socialism can never come through parlia¬ 
ment. The capitalist class will never willingly 
allow their wealth and power to be taken away 
through a parliamentary vote. They will resist, 
using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. 
But workers must be readied to make revolu¬ 
tion - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must.” 

In my view you could not wish for a clearer, 
more principled, revolutionary statement. Yet 
comrade Pearson issues dire warnings about 
the Paris Commune and Chile - because we 
dare to use the phrase “peacefully if we can”. 
It seems to have escaped his attention that 
the October revolution was almost entirely 
peaceful, with hardly any loss of life. It was of 
course the counterrevolution that was so 
savagely violent. And in the future, the more 
advanced the world revolution, the stronger 
the forces of the working class, the more likely 
will it be that such bloody resistance can be 
prevented. Nevertheless, our statement that 
workers must be “readied to make revolution” 
shows we are not complacent. Surely all this 
is obvious? 

In fact the Manchester warning that “par¬ 
ticipation in bourgeois parliaments and elec¬ 
tions can only be for the purpose of making 
propaganda for revolution” is just plain 
wrong. What about agitation for immediate 
demands - support the Unison strike, close 
Hamiondsworth, don’t pay for the golden ju¬ 
bilee? And would not communist MPs fight 
tooth and nail against each and every legisla¬ 
tive attack on the working class, using what¬ 
ever parliamentary device they could? Would 
not even a small fraction of communists, in 
favourable circumstances, be able success¬ 
fully to demand new laws in workers’ inter¬ 
ests? “Making propaganda for revolution” 
would be just a part of their work. 


absence of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
from the new statement. Unfortunately for him 
it is also missing from Manchester’s draft. 
Revisionism! Manchester refers to the “dic¬ 
tatorship of the working class” and the “rule 
of the working class” - also employed in the 
agreed column. The three phrases are to all 
intents and purposes interchangeable. 

Finally, comrade Pearson bemoans the ab¬ 
sence from the new column of the require¬ 
ments of a Party supporter. He interprets this, 
without any attempt at justification, as a “move 
towards an SWP-style ‘take all-comers’”, even 
though the criteria for supporters and mem¬ 
bers have not changed. Here though I find 
myself in agreement with comrade Pearson: it 
would be useful to spell these out either in the 
column or on the cut-out application form. 

I mentioned earlier that I would want to 
amend the Manchester draft - if, of course, we 
did not already have a perfectly satisfactory 
revised statement. Apart from the incorrect 
position regarding parliament, there is another 
wrong formulation. The Scottish Socialist 
Party is described as a ‘step forward’ in the 
context of working class unity against the UK 
state. Clearly the SSP is a barrier to that unity. 

Comrade Pearson has admitted that the 
question of Europe was overlooked by the 
Manchester comrades, who have also some¬ 
how managed to ‘forget’ the question of the 
British-Irish (expressed in our call for a federal 
Ireland). And then there is no mention of the 
Soviet Union or Stalin’s system. Why not? 

All in all. I prefer the column we have voted 
to accept. However, why does comrade Pear¬ 
son pretend the two are qualitatively differ¬ 
ent? Yes, he is in a minority on a number of 
questions, but none of these, apart from Ire¬ 
land, manifest themselves in ‘What we fight 
for’. The other questions where he is known 
to have disagreements with the majority are 
Palestine-Israel and perhaps - who knows? - 
the nature of the Soviet Union. 

John Bridge is correct to point out that we 
have substantially developed our politics for 
the better in those areas over recent years and 
that comrade Pearson is among the “back¬ 
ward section” who has failed to keep up. He 
is fighting to defend what he perceives as the 
old orthodoxy against the rightward-moving 
majority and ends up exaggerating, or fabri¬ 
cating, differences in areas where we are in fact 
largely in agreement. 

By the way, Martyn Hudson’s accusations 
that the leadership is using claims of Manches¬ 
ter comrades “engaging in factional activity” 
as a “bureaucratic tool” to isolate them is to¬ 
tally without foundation (Letters, July 4). First 
of all. no accusations of “factionalism” have 
been made - the right to form factions is in any 
case specifically allowed for in WWFF. And 
what is “bureaucratic” about criticising com¬ 
rades with whom you disagree? 

Comrade Hudson also reads far too much 
into our statement, “Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite.” This does not mean that 
the USSR was “socialism without the demo¬ 
cratic content”, but rather that, under Stalin, it 
was not socialism at all. This short sentence 
does not point to any “particular analysis”, 
but, on the contrary, could be accepted by 
adherents of the theories of state capitalism, 
the degenerate workers’ state, bureaucratic 
collectivism or bureaucratic socialism. 

It is important to state the socialism we fight 
for involves the self-liberation of the working 
class - the “opposite” of the bureaucratic 
nightmare that was “Stalin’s USSR”. How¬ 
ever, even those who uphold it as some kind 
of paradise on earth are not disbarred from our 
ranks. We only demand that members accept 
our draft programme and “support democrati¬ 
cally agreed actions” • 


What we 
fight for 

aOur central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing ‘parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist ‘socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communist are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

a All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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SAexec 
plans busy 
schedule 


Build the alliance 


T he July executive committee meet¬ 
ing of the Socialist Alliance fo¬ 
cused on our work in the unions, 
our forthcoming conference on Europe 
and our broader international work, as 
well as hearing reports on finance and 
membership. 

The key theme of the meeting was the 
growing divide over our position on the 
forthcoming euro referendum. Comrade 
John Rees of the Socialist Workers Party 
said during the meeting that the ‘no’ and 
active boycott positions shared the same 
aim, but sought to employ different tac¬ 
tics to express opposition to the 
neoliberal agenda of the European ruling 
classes. This is wishful thinking on com¬ 
rade Rees’s part - or perhaps betrays his 
own sympathies for a boycott. The im¬ 
pact of a successful ‘no’ campaign will 
be to shift Britain to the right and will in 
no way aid the development of inde¬ 
pendent working class politics. 

With Liz Davies away, vice-chair 
Lesley Mahmood ably steered us 
through a tight agenda. We finished our 
business on time. Our meetings are be¬ 
coming noticeably more professional as 
the comrades become more used to act¬ 
ing and thinking as a collective body. 

Mark Hoskisson (Workers Power), SA 
trade umon officer, gave a verbal report 
outlining SA activity during the union 
conference season. He reported success¬ 
ful fringe meetings at the conferences of 
the NUT, RMT grades, Natfhe, PCSU, 
Unison and Amicus. Further well at¬ 
tended meetings were also held at the 
gatherings of the FBU, CWU, Unison 
healthworkers and Unison London re¬ 
gion. 

Hundreds of union delegates have 
heard our message of democratising the 
political funds and building a working 
class alternative to New Labour. Our 
position of active engagement with the 
crisis of Labourism through the trade 
union link is causing a headache for the 
Labour-loyal bureaucrats, as well as the 
suits and spivs in Millbank Tower. 

Comrade Hoskisson pointed to steps 
forward as well as setbacks, such as at 
the FBU conference on the political fund. 
However in Unison, Britain’s largest 
union, the executive had been censured 
by conference for not investigating the 
issue of the political fund, as instructed 
by the 2001 conference. 

While the SA did not support disaf¬ 
filiation from Labour at this time, the ex¬ 
ecutive noted the 20% of delegates 
voting in favour of disaffiliation at the 
CWU conference. Comrade Hoskisson 
said it was imperative that the Socialist 
Alliance union networks were estab¬ 
lished quickly to help organise this sen¬ 
timent. The comrade recommended we 
establish a public sector bulletin board 
on the internet to help activists across 
the unions share information and ideas 
for the slowly growing militancy in the 
public sector. 

I felt that most comrades on the execu¬ 
tive suffered from a touch of ‘official 
optimism’ regarding our trade union ac¬ 
tivists’ conference, held on June 29. With 
only 94 attending, it was tittle more than 
a case of going through the motions. We 
were not able to organise anything and 
our SA networks remain good ideas 



Mark Hoskisson: successful fringes 


awaiting implementation. 

Comrade John Rees of the Socialist 
Workers Party provided some balance. 
He pointed to the widespread debate 
about the fund and a mood of growing 
disillusionment for what the unions got 
out of the Labour link, but he also said 
that we do not as yet play any signifi¬ 
cant part in organising this mood. 

I agreed that there was a substantial 
gap between the apparent impact of the 
Socialist Alliance on this debate and our 
ability to organise. The fact that the main 
charge against Mark Serwotka is his sup¬ 
port for the Socialist Alliance is not un¬ 
important. However, sect mentality and 
a fear of upsetting the bureaucratic 
‘broad lefts’ are hampering our organi¬ 
sation in the unions. It was generally 
agreed that it was important to establish 
the SA union networks, launch a public 
sector workers e-bulletin board, prepare 
a tabloid newssheet for union work with 
draft motions for 2003 conference season 
and intervene in the PCSU regional ral¬ 
lies in support of Mark Serwotka. 

I proposed that we seek to build a 
political campaign against privatisation. 
Given the growing militancy in the pub¬ 
lic sector, the SA needed to provide a 
lead. Concretely I proposed a national 
push to pressurise local government 
authorities into holding referenda on pri¬ 
vatisation. It is all well and good to sup¬ 
port this or that strike, but if that is all we 
do we play the role of mere cheerleaders. 

We should seek to use the Local Gov¬ 
ernment Act, as Socialist Party activists 
and others in Wakefield had done, to 
force councils to organise ballots on 
whether or not to privatise services. Sup¬ 


ported by the local paper, 83% of 
Wakefield voters opposed any privatisa¬ 
tion of the NHS services in the area. Given 
the wholesale privatisation proposals in 
Westminster and the strike action pro¬ 
posed in response, the SA can seek to 
generalise and politicise resistance to 
these attacks on the working class. A 
campaign against privatisation alongside 
the political demand for central govern¬ 
ment to provide funds for what we need 
could be a useful way to generalise the 
sentiment among workers into a national 
campaign. It would also be a way to help 
galvanise local SA branches - many of 
which have become moribund. This tac¬ 
tic was proposed by the GMB in 2001 
and may help the SA forge links with the 


broader movement. 

It was agreed to seek clarity on the le¬ 
gal situation and explore the possibility 
of campaigning in one area as a test case. 
The meeting emphasised that any such 
campaign should not be seen as a uni¬ 
versal panacea or the sole priority for local 
branches. 

The executive moved on to discuss 
our international links and activity. Will 
McMahon reported on the meeting of 
the self-proclaimed ‘European Anti- 
Capitalist Left’. An initiative of the Fourth 
International, this body shadows the EU 
summits and brings together left organi¬ 
sations that the FI considers are broadly 
involved in processes of left recomposi¬ 
tion. For this reason, the FI organisers did 
not invite the Socialist Party, which split 
from the SA last year. 

It was made clear that the decision to 
exclude the SP was not that of the SA, 
but of the meeting’s organisers. We 
noted the active involvement of 
Rifondazione Comunista in this forum 
and welcomed the possibilities this 
spelled out for a common electoral inter¬ 
vention for the left across Europe in 2004. 
I expressed some ambivalence about its 
nature, particularly as it bills itself as the 
meeting of the anti-capitalist left, but is 
in fact fairly narrow in its remit. 

The executive heard a report on a meet¬ 
ing of some of its members with repre¬ 
sentatives of Rifondazione during 
Marxism. We agreed to support an ini¬ 
tiative to oppose the neoliberal offensive 
of Blair, Berlusconi and Aznar. The pro¬ 
posal is to include the SA, Rifondazione 
and Izquierda Unida in a common re¬ 
sponse with the additional aim of mov¬ 
ing the agenda of the European Social 
Fomm to the left. Details of the proposal 
will be forthcoming from Rifondazione. 

The SA is scheduled to hold our con¬ 
ference on Europe on October 12 at the 
South Camden Community School. The 
executive confirmed that the first half of 
the meeting will decide our position in 
any euro referendum. The afternoon will 
debate key themes on Europe in general 
and concentrate on building for the Eu¬ 
ropean Social Forum. SA members and 
trends will be invited to speak to discus¬ 
sion papers, but no votes will be taken 
on these. Instead this session will be seen 
as starting the debate on various issues 


for possible voting at our AGM in Feb¬ 
ruary. 

We provisionally agreed to endorse 
the proposal for a cultural/political festi¬ 
val in spring or summer next year. Com¬ 
rade John Rees mapped out an ambitious 
vision for the festival with the likes of 
Noam Chomsky and other key cultural 
figures of the left attending. John Rees 
and myself will draw up concrete propos¬ 
als to be presented to the next national 
council, to be held in Birmingham on 
September 7. 

Comrade Rees’s ambition is most wel¬ 
come. Depending on debates at the 
AGM, such a festival would provide an 
excellent backdrop to the launch of a 
Socialist Alliance paper - official or unof¬ 
ficial. We need to combine this vision 
with a real commitment to build the So¬ 
cialist Alliance. It is noticeable that the 
SA membership remains below what is 
publicly claimed for the SWP - only 70 
people joined the alliance at this year’s 
Marxism event. 

The executive discussed Liz Davies’s 
paper The next two years and agreed to 
issue it to the membership for discussion 
and comment. This document is seen as 
comrade Davies’s contribution to a de¬ 
bate leading up to our February AGM, 
where many of the issues she raises will 
need fmn decisions. The document does 
not express the position of the executive 
as a whole. 

Finally we considered the agenda for 
the next national council. Provisionally, 
the NC will discuss the Liz Davies docu¬ 
ment and hear short contributions from 
SA comrades active in campaigns to 
defend council housing and for pension¬ 
ers’ rights. We will decide upon our col¬ 
lective priorities at the European Social 
Forum and discuss ways to build our 
mobilisation for Florence in November. 
Council will consider my proposal for a 
union-based campaign for referenda 
against privatisation. 

The executive agreed to ask Mark Ser¬ 
wotka to speak to the council, which will 
discuss concrete ways for the alliance to 
build our union networks. Finally, coun¬ 
cil will decide whether to go ahead with 
the proposed SA cultural/political festi¬ 
val for spring/summer 2003 • 

Marcus Strom 
SA executive member 
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